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Thoughts on the Present Condition of the Navy, and 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


If the acts of successive Congresses can be taken as evidence, 
there is a feeling existing amongst all classes in this country in 
favor of a Navy, which has never changed, since the termination 
of the war of 1812. The acts of Congress forthe gradual increase 
of the Navy, and the acts for its gradual improvement, have laid 
the foundation of a Navy, so far as ships, and munitions of war, 
and depots for their safe keeping and speedy fitment, can do. 
The act of 1815, forming the board of Navy Commissioners, 
prepared the way for uniformity in the construction of ships, 
and economy in the purchase and expenditure of stores. These 
are the most important acts of Congress relating to the Navy, 
since the late war with Great Britain; and shew conclusively, 
the disposition of the people of this country to maintain an ef- 
ficient naval establishment. If we have not such an establish- 
ment now, it is not the fault of those who preside over the 
councils of the nation; but in the Administration, who possess 
full powers for this purpose. Congress appropriates money, 
and if it is not properly expended, it is the fault of the Admin- 
istration. Laws are passed by Congress for the government of 
the Navy; if they are not sufficient, the President ought to sup- 
ply the deficiency by regulation, until Congress can be induced 
to legislate upon the subjects requiring extension or altera- 
tion. 

That the Navy has been retrograding for many years past, 
is a fact which I assert without the fear of contradiction, from 
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any intelligent officer, or other person conversant with the af- 
fairs of the Navy. And this brings me to the subject which I 
intended to discuss, when | commenced this paper,— The means 
necessary to be used, io revive the discipline of the Navy, and re- 
store a spirit of improvement amongst the Officers. 

Before I point out the means to be used to attain these ob- 
jects, [ will remark, generally, that every man who studies a pro- 
fession, does not of course rise to distinction in his profession, 
nor is he capable of filling the higher stations of his profession 
with credit to himself, or profit to his country. This proposition 
will be denied by no one: and it applies in its fullest extent to 
the Navy, with this remarkable difference,—the want of a com- 
petent knowledge of his profession, on the part of the naval of- 
ficer, hazards the lives of many valuable citizens, and jeopar- 
dizes the peace and honor of the country. The intelligence 
and professional skill of the officer is, then, an object which 
addresses itselfto the humanity, patriotism and interest of every 
citizen of this country. I am aware, that what I am about to 
say will appear harsh to those who have not reflected much 
upon this subject. I say, then, that the present system, if per- 
severed in, will in a few years utterly destroy the "Navy. How 
can he teach others, who is himself ignorant? How can he 
train up officers, who has neverbeen trained up himself? ‘If 
the blind lead the blind, they will both fall into the ditch.” 

It is known to the officers of the Navy, that for more than 
ten years past, a system of rotation in command has prevailed ; 
and it is well known that this system has placed officers in 
command of large ships of war, who were utterly incompetent 
to perform the functions of their office. But I do not attach all 
the blame to this administration, as they have only continued 
the system they found in operation. Many will object to my 
mode of getting rid of this evil, and I will acknow ledge, that 
cases of individual hardship will probably occur; but if we can- 
not attain perfection in our Navy, we should endeavor to ap- 
proach near to it. 

Two methods of remedying the defect above stated, have 
occurred tome. ‘The first is, to dismiss from the Navy every 
commander, and other officer, who is incompetent to perform 
the duties of his office, whether his disability proceeds from a 
want of capacity, or professional skill. The second is, to ap- 
point all commanders, and other officers, for active service, by 
selection; to be selected in consequence of their superior in- 
telligence, professional skill, and correct principles and habits. 
It would occupy too much time and space, to enter into a de- 
tailed statement of the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
plans proposed ; but to prevent mistakes, I will state some of 
the objections to the first, and some of the advantages of the 
second plan. It is objected to the first plan, that it is not the 
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fault of the officer, if he has not capacity for command ; nor, in 
every instance, is it his fault if he has not professional skill; and 
in all cases, these officers have been long depending on the Navy 
for a support, and in most cases have ‘performed the duties re- 
quired of them, to the best of their abilities. It would, there- 
fore, be a want of humanity to turn these officers adrift into the 
world to starve, after twenty or thirty years’ service, when they 
are too old to acquire a living in pursuits, of which they are now 
ignorant. The second plan will have the desired effect, by 
holding out inducements to the officers to apply themselves to 
their profession, as talents, professional abilities and correct 
principles and habits would be rewarded ; and those of the op- 
posite qualities would find their proper level, and would gra- 
dually leave the service, as they found any honest means of 
getting a living. I go here upon the principle believed to be 
embraced in the new regulations, to be laid before the next 
Congress for approval,—that the officers employed in active 
service have a higher rate of pecuniary reward than those who 
are not actively employed. For, without this, it would be a 
punishment to keep the most worthy constantly employed in 
time of peace, while the other class would derive all the benefit 
of their services, by constantly enjoying the pleasures of home. 

I will here remark, as I propose, that selection is the plan 
best calculated to attain the desired efficiency of the Navy, 
that this principle should in all cases govern ; the files of the 
Navy Department, and information from the officers of the Navy, 
should be the only guide in making selections. No political in- 
fluence, no high official recommendation, should in any case be 


‘tolerated. If the officers of the Navy become partizan politi- 


cians, and are rewarded or punished as their party may be in 
or out of power, the Navy will be ruined, nothing else will be 
necessary to bring about its speedy destruction ! I will here 
remark, that I am actuated by no hostile feeling to any indivi- 
dual in the Navy, but am impelled by a love for this branch of 
the public service, which i Saliawe to possess talents, to make 
it eminently useful to the country, to raise it to the highest stand 
it ought to occupy, and to make it an honor to be one of its 
members. If the present levelling system is abandoned, and 
the one proposed, adopted, we may expect it. 

There are other matters, growing out of the above sugges- 
tions, and connected with the prosperity of the Navy, w hich I 
propose to discuss; and earnestly beg a candid examination of 
these matters, by every officer of the Nav y; for, if 1 am not 
mistaken, the Navy requires a radical reform. 

I have proposed, as the means of restoring the discipline of 
the Navy, &c: that all commanders, and cther officers, for ac- 
tive service, should be appointed by selection ; though I am 
fully aware, that the various duties of the Navy Department, 
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not purely naval, in a great measure preclude the possibility of 
the Secretary of the Navy’s attending personally to this matter ; 
and that rotation requires little or no trouble, after the sys- 
tem is once recognized and established. But I would here ob- 
serve, that to me it appears inconsistent with every principle 
of military affairs, that a branch of the service, which is purely 
military, should be under the entire direction of a civilian, as 
the head of the Navy Department has always been. 

The question now arises, what is the remedy for this defect ? 
I have my answer ready; but before giving it, | would observe, 
that if you are in search of a man competent to conduct any 
establishment, where professional skill and talents are required, 
you will enquire of those who are themselves skilful in these 
matters,—has the man talents, is he skilful? If this be cor- 
rect, you are prepared to acknowledge the great importance of 
a change, in this part of our naval establishment ; and will, I 
doubt not, be ready to adopt my plan, which is this :—to estab- 
lish in the Navy, an office similar to the Adjutant General’s 
office of the Army. It is not of much importance what title 
this officer bears, but it appears to me, that ‘‘Captain of the 
fleet’? would be appropriate and significant; he should have 
one or more assistants taken from the Navy; the Captain of the 
Fleet should be a Captain in the Navy, and should be selected 
for his peculiar fitness for this office ; he should be connected 
with the Secretary of the Navy, precisely asthe Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Army is with the Secretary of War, when the Gene- 
ral in Chief is not placed betweenthem. The detail of officers 
for service, would devolve upon this officer, who would keepa 
complete roster of all the officers, their services, talents, par- 
ticular acquirements, and fitness for particular service, as well 
as their character as men and officers. As he is an officer him- 
self, he will have the feelings of one, which no civilian can 
have; he would not give orders inconsistent with every feel- 
ing of an officer; he would not allow political influence to 
warp his judgment, as he could have no political ends in view. 
Then our ships would have competent and harmonious officers ; 


their military feelings would not be outraged ; and a spirit of 


improv ement would be encouraged, which would soon be mani- 
fest in the superior intelligence of the officers. But if no other 
good resulted from the establishment of this office, than to re- 
lieve the Secretary of the Navy from the military details of the 
Department, it would be sufficient. 

It is well known to all who have been much about the Navy 
Department, that these details, from necessity, are in a great 
measure left to the clerks, as the Secretary has not time to at- 
tend to them himself: and is not this an additional reason for 
establishing this office? If the plan I have proposed should 
be adopted, and the office of ‘‘ Captain of the Fleet’’ estab- 
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lished, I fully believe more good would result to the Navy from 
these measures, than we can now conceive of. 

I propose now to suggest some changes in the grades and 
number of the officers of the Navy. Iam aware that I shall 
not have all the officers themselves to agree with me; but I 
believe that many who have taken these matters into considera- 
tion, will agree with me in most of the arrangements which I 
am about to propose. And first, to clear the way, I propose, 
a retired list of officers ofevery class, to include every one, who, 
from whatever cause, is not able and competent to perform the 
duties of his station effectively ; others might be placed on this 
list, at their own request, and thrown out of the working-men’s 
way for life; for once on the retired list, an officer can never 
return to active duty, as he would in that case receive the 
reward of other men’s services. I have no doubt but what there 
are many officers, who would gladly avail themselves of this 
offer, and thus be rid of the constant dread of being sent to sea, 
with a certainty that from the first port they will be sent home 
as unfit for active service ; thus incurring constant expense 
and mortification ; and that, too, without any benefit resulting 
to the Navy, from their being so taxed in purse and feelings ; 
but on the contrary, they occupied, while on board, the place 
of an efficient officer. I have now, I think, prepared the way 
for classing and arranging the remainder of the officers; that 
is, those who are to perform all the service. I will at once 
mention the grades and the number of each, and then proceed 
to give my reasons for these alterations. 

12 Flag Officers—40 Captains Commandant, or Post Cap- 
tains—40 Captains, or Masters Commandant—40 Comman- 
ders, or Lieutenant-Commanders—200 Lieutenants—150 Se- 
cond Lieutenants—300 Midshipmen; the number of the other 
classes to be left as at present, except the Masters, who are to 
be discontinued. It is hardly necessary to give any reasons, 
(for they must be obvious) for a higher rank than a Captain in 
the Navy; the experience of all ages goes to prove, that equali- 
ty of rank is incompatible with discipline in any military estab- 
lishment. Every combined force, whether on land or water, 
must have a chief, as well in rank as command. The title is 
of little consequence, but I see no objection to adopting the 
titles of the Navies of Europe into our Navy; we have adopted 
the titles of the European Armies and why not their Navies ? 
I have proposed a new rank above Lieutenants, so that we shall 
have three grades in the Navy, between Flag Officers and Lieu- 
tenants; to correspond with Cclonels, Lieutenant Colonels 
and Majors in the Army. The new rank of Commander, or 
Lieutenant Commander, is to command all vessels less than a 
sloop of war. The new grade of Second Lieutenant, is to give 
promotion to the passed midshipmen, of whom we now havea 
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great number, and are likely to have more, if some measure is 
not adopted to prevent their increase. Besides, it will afford 
another check, to prevent improper persons being raised to the 
higher ranks. To supply the place of Master, I would pro- 
pose, that to each ship a Lieutenant should be appointed by 
the Navy Department, to attend to the usual duties of a Mas- 
ter. ‘The new grade of Commander, or Lieutenant Comman- 
der, will give promotion and employment to the old Lieuten- 
ants; as, at present, the prospect of promotion is almost hope- 
less. If there is not a change soon, it will be the hard fortune 
of the Lieutenants to have to spend the prime of their lives in 
that capacity ; and if they should live to be promoted, they will 
in many cases be so old, as to be past active service. But the 
changes I now propose, will, in some degree, be a remedy for 
this evil. 

I will now dispose of the Midshipmen. The number (300) 
is, from calculations that I have made, enough to fill up all the 
vacancies that may occur during the year, if the number is not 
greatly increased, (if the plan I have proposed be approved of;) 
all the passed midshipmen will be provided for, and I think the 
best interests of the Navy require that they should not again 
be allowed to increase, which would of course be the case, if 
their number is kept up to 450 as at present. The Midship- 
men, until promoted, shouldbe kept constantly on board ship ; 
of this I shall again have occasion to speak, whén I come to 
mention some of the details of the service. 

I will now proceed to suggest the propriety of establishing 
another Bureau Officer of the Nay y, to be stationed at W ash- 
ington, to have the direction of every thing relating to the ord- 
nance and ordnance stores of the Navy; to be called the Su- 
perintendent and Inspector of Ordnance of the Navy. The 
title of the officer shews at one view the duties that will devolve 
upon him. It is manifest, from the multifarious duties of the 
Navy Board, that this duty cannot be performed with advan- 
tage to the Navy by them. Every thing relating to the fitment 
and equipment of the armament of the Navy, should belong to 
this office ; and to assist the Chief in the disc! narge of these 
duties, he should have one or more assistants at W ashington, 
and one at each of the Navy Yards, to have the immediate 
charge of every thing in what is now called the Gunner’s De- 
partment, Magazine, &c: and who would be responsible to 
the Chief of the Department at Washington, for the manner in 
which every thing, relating to this very important duty, is per- 
formed ; always, of course, under the direction of the Com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard. It is well known, that now these 
duties are performed by men, who are generally incompetent, 
and who, from their rank, can scarcely be said to be responsi- 
ble for the manner in which a ship is prepared for sea, in these 
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most important matters. The new grade of Lieutenant Com- 
manders I propose to assign to this, as their shore duty. Thus 
by establishing this office, we may hope to see our ships armed 
and equipped in a manner best calculated to sustain the repu- 
tation of the Navy, so far as the quality and fitment of the ord- 
nance and ordnance stores is concerned ; uniformity in this 
important branch of the service will be insured, so that a ship 
may safely go into any naval port, to get resupplied with any 
part of her armament and ordnance stores, that she may re- 
quire. I will not extend my remarks on this subject, as I feel 
confident that every intelligent officer will, at once, see the 
great advantage to be derived from the establishment of this 
office. 

Intimately connected with this subject is the efficiency of 
the gunnery of the Navy; all that Congress have done, and all 
that I hope they may do, for the Navy, will be in vain, unless 
this is attended to. I propose, then, to train up a set of men, 
in practical sea gunnery. My plan is this; to enlist for the 
Navy about 300° young seamen for a term of five years, to be 
placed on board a frigate of the first class, to be trained two 
years in all the branches of sea gunnery; at the expiration of 
two years, to be dratted to ships fitting for sea, so as to supply 
the ship with gunner’s mates, quarter gunners , and captains of 
the guns; the number on board the school ship to be filled up, 
as drafts are made to supply ships fitting for sea. This ship 
should have a full complement of officers, who would have an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of gunnery in all its 
branches ; indeed, it would be proper at first to have an addi- 
tional number of officers on board, so that a knowledge of this 
important branch of naval education might be generally dif- 
fused throughout the Navy in afew years. The best informed 
officers of the Navy should be selected for this service ; and 
the ship should, every summer, cruise on the coast, to practise 
firing at sea, and to teach the men all the duties that would be 
required of them at sea, on board a ship of war. Thus, ina 
few years, a knowledge of gunnery would be general amongst 
the officers, and a body of seamen trained up to fill all the im- 
portant stations of gunners, gunners’ mates, quarter gunners, 
and captains of guns; so that if it should be necessary to in- 
crease suddenly our ships i in commission, we might confidently 
expect ina short time to see them prepared to sustain with 
honor the reputation of the Navy; and we might reasonably 
hope to see our Navy acquire fresh laurels in any service that 
the nation might require of it. 

‘In peace prepare for war,” is the principle upon which 
our Navy has been sustained, and the foundation laid to in- 
crease it whenever the nation may have occasion to sustain her 
rights on the ocean. But all will be in vain, if we have not 
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officers fully prepared before required for war. I am well sa- 
tisfied that the number of ships now kept in commission is not 
sufficient for this purpose. The officers who are to command 
in time of war, should be more actively employed now, to keep 
them qualified for command, if now fit, or to qualify them if 
not. I would then propose, that each of our squadrons should 
be increased by at least one frigate, and all the sloops of war 
kept constantly in commission. And that at Boston, New York 
and Norfolk, aship of the line, or first class frigate, should be kept 
constantly ready for sea, with a fullcomplement of officers, and 
half the number of seamen, &c: allowed to ships in commis- 
sion ; so that, at a moment’s notice, they might be sent to sea. 
They would be schools of discipline and practice for the junior 
officers ; and might take the place of receiving ships at those 
stations. All the midshi sipmen, not on board sea going ships, 
should be on board these ships; where the naval schools for 
their instruction should be kept. This mode of disposing of 
the midshipmen, after their return from sea, would be better 
for them and the Navy, than the present absence of every 
thing like control over them. ‘The expense of this plan ought 
not to be an objection to its adoption, as by it, we should keep 
our officers qualified for any service ; it would afford employ- 
ment to 8 captains, 4 or 5 masters commandant, 50 lieutenants, 
and 100 midshipmen. In addition to this, I would propose to 
add to the Navy, 20 small brigs, of 200 or 250 tons, to carry 
12 or 14 guns; to be commanded by the new grade of Lieu- 
tenant Commanders ; these vessels should be employed on our 
coast, for the protection of the Revenue; to take the place of 
the Revenue cutters, ( but to belong entirely to the Navy); the 
commanders to have appointments from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Inspectors of the Revenue, which would give 
them all the power necessary to be employed i in this service. 
By this service, our junior officers would acquire a knowledge 
of our own coast, which would be of the utmost importance in 
time of war. At present, the officers of the Navy do not have 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of our coast; as our 
ships are employed entirely on foreign service. As to the ex- 
pense, it would be very little, as we should not require more 
officers in the Navy than we now propose to have; and the 
Treasury would be relieved from paying nearly 100 officers 
now employed in the Revenue cutters ; who are, it is believed, 
of very little use, so far as the protection of the Revenue is 
concerned. I am ready to grant that many of them are intelli- 
gent and respectable men ; but still 1 see no good reason why 
the Revenue service should be continued apart from the Navy. 
I have thus concluded the hints, which I designed to make 
when I commenced this paper; although there are many sub- 
jects requiring examination, which I have not mentioned. I 
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have spoken of those matters, which I deem of the most im- 
portance to the prosperity of the Navy. Ifthese remarks should 
draw the attention of the rulers of the nation to consider these 
subjects, the object of the writer willbe accomplished. He be- 
lieves them to be of incalculable importance to the efficiency 
of the Navy; and by the adoption of any thing like the plans 
suggested, he feels confident that it will not be | many years be- 
fore a very diflerent state of things will exist. The Navy will 
then be what the country expects it to be, and what it ought 
to be, capable of sustaining the honor, and supporting the in- 
terests of the United States, wherever American industry and 
enterprize have extended the commerce of our country, and in 
every sea, where the American flag waves. 

Before concluding, I will just remark, that, believing the 
next session of Congress will be of great importance to the 
Navy, (as the new regulations, prepared in obedience to an 
act of Congress, will be laid before that body for approval,) and 
will lead to a full examination of the naval establishment, I felt 
it to be a duty to make these remarks, in the hope that they 
may induce others, more competent than the writer, to examine 
and discuss these subjects with those who have the power to 
apply the remedy believed to be required. 


D. 


Nore.—The number of Commanders, or Lieutenant Commanders, might 
be reduced to 30, if the protection of the Revenue is not transferred to the 
Navy; but if my suggestion is adopted, the number proposed would have 
to be increased to at least 50, as soon as all the vessels to be employed in 
this service are ready. Andinall the grades, I have fixeda particular num- 
ber of officers, because then every officer would know when he might ex- 
pect promotion. As at present arranged, promotion depends upon the will 
of the Executive entirely. D. 
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Sanctus haberi, 
Promissique tenax factis dictisque mereris? 
Agnosco procerem.—Juvenal. 


To question the expediency, and frequently to deny the jus- 
tice, of measures emanating from authority, is too often the 
habitual practice of subordinates. Youth and inexperience are 
scarcely more inseparably allied, more practically synonimous, 
than is a disposition to murmur, in the junior grades of a mili- 
tary profession. This is peculiarly the case in the Navy. 
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A young man, selected by influence, and not for his moral 
and mental qualities, is placed on board of a ship of war, with- 
out ordeal and unqualified by preparatory education for the 
discipline to which his conduct and conversation must neces- 
sarily be subjected. 

Thus selected, because the want of a public probationary es- 
tablishment precludes a better mode,—thus transferred from a 
comfortable home, indulgent parents, and the irresponsibility of 
boyhood, to the privations, restrictions and accountability of a 
public life, it is not surprising that the young midshipman should 
repine at privations which he had not foreseen, should com- 
plain of restrictions to which he had not been accustomed, and 
sometimes succumb under a responsibility for which he was 
wholly unprepared. 

To render fields productive, it is not sufficient that the seed 
be genuine, the soil fertile and the laborer industrious in its 
cultivation; but it is also requisite that the germ of previous 
growth be first eradicated. 

In like manner—to be 14 years of age, of good parentage 
and ordinarily well educated, does not constitute a satisfactory 
claim to a midshipman’s appointment. To deeply implanted 
principles of morality, and by consequence of honor, should 
be united a mind naturally good and well improved by culture ; 
a soul that scorns a mean, as it aspires after noble actions; and 
a resolution, based on patriotic feelings, cheerfully to submit to 
the discipline, which is the vital principle of his adopted pro- 
fession. 

A few happy instances excepted, such qualities (more espe- 
cially the last,) are not found combined in the recipients of 
acting appointments. 

I question not the honor, I will not impugn the ambition, of 
this class. Native born Americans! cadets of a gallant pro- 
fession! the first cannot be denied. Aspirants in the list of 
fame! their country’s present care and future hope! who will 
doubt the second? And yet, every officer of experience will 
sustain me in the assertion, that these young gentlemen fre- 
quently, too frequently, cavil without cause, censure without 
understanding, and by their non-chalance, obstruct the course 
of their superiors in the prosecution of their duty. 

For this reason it is, that time and opportunity are so fre- 


quently unimproved and neglected, until the necessity of be- . 


coming theoretically and practically acquainted with his pro- 

fession, is made apparent by an approaching examination. 
Indiscriminate censure and universal commendation are alike 

injudicious and inapplicable. I do not accuse the whole body 

as undeserving; and I am far from admitting, that the deport- 

ment of all is highly meritorious. 

These remarks may appear harsh, but I assure you, are well 
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intended. They are the result of former experience corrobo- 
rated by recent observation ; and have been thus hastily elicited 
by a late circular issued by the Navy Department. 

Cordially approving of that measure to the extent of its ap- 
plication, I cannot but deeply regret that any consideration, 
pecuniary or otherwise, should have precluded the acting mid- 
shipman from its beneficial operation. 


SYDNEY. 


[Vote by the Editor.—The writer of the foregoing is not the writer of an 
article, entitled ‘“*‘ Thoughts on the Organization of the Army,” bearing the 
same signature, in the last number.] 
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Had I lived 2000 years ago, when the Parce had sincere 
believers, I should undoubtedly have been considered the pe- 
culiar favorite of Lachesis, who has, in drawing out the thread 
of my life, indulged her whimsical humors. I have been tossed 
hither and thither among different scenes of creation, a child 
of fate and a creature of circumstance—and have bustled away 
the freshness of life; so now, forsooth, I am content to recall 
the pleasures, the vexations and the frolics of youth; well con- 
vinced, that in living that season over again, I shall live in hap- 
piness. 

The earliest remembrance I have of the intrusion of an ori- 
ginal idea, is when I was in petticoats, and resolved to play 
truant from my ‘primary school,’ over which presided the vener- 
able Mrs. Chesterfield, or as she was more familiarly called by 
the graduates of her seminary, ‘‘ Marm Spankaway,”’ from her 
favorite method of teaching the fundamental rudiments of edu- 
cation. It was on that day ‘the flame of military ardor was first 
kindled, when I marched proudly behind a company of ‘ Citi- 
zen Soldiers’ to the sound of the drum and fife, and of a bugle, 
on which the possessor blew now and then a fitful blast, as the 
only strain he could accomplish recurred in the repetition of 
the music. The drummer was a little fellow, not more than 
twice as large as his drum ; but what he lacked in size he made 
up in energy, and by his sweet rub-a-dub inspired more youth- 
ful minds than mine, with the lofty ambition of being a drum- 
mer. 

But this first evasion of scholastic duties cost me much trou- 
ble, for Madam Chesterfield had sent word of my absence to 
my mother, who despatched the servant for me at the Alarm 
Post of the Company, where I made one among a crowd of 
admirers around the drummer, and from whence I was carried 
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in the arms of Cwsar,—kissed, scolded, caressed, whipped, 
and sent to bed without supper. The long interval of my con- 
finement afforded me an excellent opportunity to think, and 
young as [ was, | did think, and resolved, first: that Marm 
Chesterfield was a very unjust woman; and second, that the 
little drummer was a much happier boy than I; then the con- 
fused and new scenes of the day came before me—India crack- 
ers, fuses, mandarins, and all the knick-knacks of Chinese 
pyrotechny, embellished with sticks of eandy, cookies of the 
forms of cannon, guns and soldiers, leaden images of grena- 
diers—all were remembered, when to my surprise I found it 
was morning. 

I have no doubt that the events of this day have had an im- 
portant influence on my feelings and propensities. I was fa- 
mous for years afterwards, in making mines, firing powder, and 
slyly throwing torpedoes on the floor, for Marm Chesterfield 
and my Aunt Charity Tremaine to tread on, whose explosion 
would nearly frighten the old ladies out of their wits ; and also 
in making fly-traps, and tripod pins, which I would put in the 
‘‘thronus dominicus ”’ with the point upwards, to the excessive 
entertainment of the school, when the Dominie started from his 
chair with a sudden pain in that part of his body, which, ac- 
cording to the ancieut notions of discipline and instruction, 
was the portal to the brain, that required a most vigorous ap- 
plication of the ferule to open. 

But these peccadilloes soon acquired for mea bad name, and 
filled my home with reports and complaints of the youthful de- 
pravity of master Arthur; which my father, good easy man, 
would not listen to, nor my fond mother believe; but which 
my Aunt Charity did me the injustice to treasure up, as sure 
indications of an early candidateship for the Bridewell. Yet 
amid all these vexations I progressed considerably in my studies, 
and though I had some ill-minded and jealous enemies, I had 
also many friends, especially among those lads whose quarrels 
I espoused, or whose rights [ vindicated. 

The time had now come when it was necessary for my pa- 
rents to resolve on some future profession for me. My father 
had a remarkable taste for forensic display, and would frequent- 
ly, in his social conversations, assimilate his fireside, by set 
speeches and tiresome discussions, to the forum of the Law. 
He had a fine library, affected to be studious, was formal and 
dignified, and thereiore-was considered by his neighbors to be 
an “excellent thinker.”’ My father determined I should be a 
lawyer; but my mother wished me to be a clergyman; wy 
Aunt Charity said I ‘‘ ought to go to sea before the mast!’’ at 
the idea of which, my affectionate mother shuddered so much, 
that she is to this day subject to periodical fits of the ague. 

‘There is no advantage, my dear,’ said my father one day, 
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‘in discussing the matter; the lad is a boy of parts, and will 
make his way in the world, only by bustling among men.” 

‘Phat may be true, my dear husband,” replied my mother; 
‘but this world is a wicked world, and the boy’s morals may 
be corrupted; besides, I have observed in him very many traits 
of generosity, and so much devotion to his parents, that I am 
sure he will be as devoted, and as ardent, in the cause of reli- 
gion; and you may depend upon it, my dear, he will be, one 
of these days, a Bishop.” 

‘‘ Fiddle-stick, my darling ;” rejoined my father: ‘‘he will 
be more likely to become a Judge; yet this is not precisely 
my ambition; for, as I was saying, he ought to bustle among 
inen, and be—a politician. Observe the troops of boys he al- 
ways has at his heels !—see him at the head of his company of 
juvenile soldiers! see him, first and leading, in every thing! 
To be sure, there have been many complaints of his gibes and 
tricks, but they only exhibit his spirit, and are the overflowings 
of his restless mind, and his ardent temperament, which years 
and experience will enable him to subdue, or at least to con- 
trol, and reduce to their proper channels.” 

My mother yielded a sigh, but retained her opinion. My 
Aunt Charity said, that I was “no more fit for a minister than 
Captain Kidd,’’ and vowed, if I ‘‘ should be one, it would be 
the devil’s ’’—an opinion, which I that same night verified, by 
putting on her pillow a Jack o’lantern, curiously made of a 
pumpkin, carved with a death’s head and bones, and decked 
within with sulphur matches, which the candle, in burning, suc- 
cessively ignited. 

I have no doubt, my father and mother discussed the ques- 
tion after they had retired, in a more sociable manner; for, af- 
ter due criminations from my Aunt Charity, in whom the milk 
of human kindness had long since evaporated, the first ques- 
tion, asked me at breakfast by my father, was, ‘‘ What are you 
fit for, master Arthur?’ ‘ For a soldier, Sir;’’ said I, boldly. 
‘Oh mercy on me!” shrieked my mother. “If he cannot go 
to sea, he ought to go in the army ;” said my Aunt Charity. 

My father put his right fore-finger on the dexter side of his 
nose, and looked down in most wise cogitation. After a while, 
he removed the digit, and placed the left on the corresponding 
side of that essential organ of reflection, in token of having 
half formed a resolution ; “then he stroked it downw ards in sign 
of a complete determination. ‘It shall be so,’’ said he, think- 
ing aloud; ‘it shall be so—let me maturely consider—the boy 
isright. I know well Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams—yes! 
there is a vacancy—he is now about fifteen, I believe. How 
old are you, Arthur?” ‘ Fourteen next January, Sir.” “ Vou 
shall go to West Pot!” “Me, Sir? I goto West Point? 
I goto West Point? Hurrah! ?maCadet! I'll goon amarch! 
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I’1] wear a long biyel: plume! I'll be with them when they 
come to Boston again! hurrah!’ and with this ebullition, I 
jumped up from the table, knocked my Aunt Charity’s elbow, 
by accident, as she was carrying a cup of hot tea to her mouth ; 
ran into the kitchen, and jumped clean on old Cesar’s shoul- 
ders; threw his wig at the cook; and rushed up stairs; col- 
lected all my school books, Virgil, Horace, Minora and Majora, 
and scattered their fragments to the four winds. Never was 
there so happy a fellow! Now I could cut all the boys in 
school street. The old solemn grammar school would no lon- 
ger frown on me; now I was second only to Cambridge se- 
niors; superior to the ‘‘Med: Facs: and equal to the ‘ Por- 
cellians,’’ who strutted with their medals about their necks! 
All at once I recollected having seen an old copy of ‘ Regu- 
lations ’’ in my father’s library. I was rushing out with them 
to devour their contents, when, seeing a case of books on not 
the firmest stand, | overthrew them on the floor. One of them 
struck Carlo. He yelped and I screamed, then both ran up to 
my chamber, where I laid down on the floor, kicked up my 
heels, and—thus terminated the paroxysm. 

While I was conning the regulations, and studying the 
‘qualifications for admission, * IT was interrupted by the en- 
trance of my mother, who came and wept over me. I could not 
imagine why, but | was much moved. [I had seldom seen her 
in tears—I looked in her face. Her feelings burst out anew. 
[I could not withstand the scene, and therefore blubbered in 
concert. Poor Carlo looked wistfully up and whined. ‘ Poor 
boy “—ejaculated my mother. I blubbered louder. ‘ Oh dear, 
oh dear,” murmured my mother again. This unexpected ‘ eli- 
citation of my sympathies opened the lachrymal fountain,’ and 
obliged me to have recourse to my sleeve. Just then, my Aunt 
Charity entered, and seeing my mother and myself so affection- 
ately engaged, she began to blow her nose lustily, and to wipe 
the corners of her eyes, and to cry, much after the fashion of 
ihe cat-bird, excepting when she drew her breath, and then her 
notes assumed the tone of an ambitious bull-frog. She came 
and leaned over me also; so with Carlo in front, I was com- 
pletely surrounded. The more they cried, the more profusely 
I snivelled. 

Once, however, { did stop to wonder what it all meant, but 
when my mother repeated, ‘“‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ and my Aunt 
Charity rejoined, ‘‘ Oh lud—oh lud! what shall I do when he’s 
gone,”’ Carlo set up a low howl, and I joined in chorus. 
~ At that moment I received a peremptory order from my fa- 
ther, by the servant, ‘‘to go to school.”” At that word I began 
to cry in real earnest; but my mother kissed me, and sent me 
off, telling me to ‘come straight home after the school was 
over, for she had not long to see me.” “And is this all,” said 
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I to myself, as I hugged my regulations, which had usurped 
the usual place of the classics. “ Have they been crying be- 
cause I’m a Cadet? How strange!’’ On that day in school, 
I read oe the regulations, marking the part respecting the 
‘* Cadet’s wardrobe,’ and heaving one sigh for Carlo at the pa- 
ragraph, “no Cadet shall keep a waiter, horse or dog ;’’ and 
noting many incomprehensible ‘ prohibitions ” for future con- 
sideration. I remember, that my ideas of the grandeur of the 
Institution were very much heightened by the regulation, pro- 
hibiting Cadets from going ‘beyond the walls of West Point.” 

I had read of the w alls of Ninevah and of Troy—of moats and 
ditches ; and ‘‘here,’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ here is a great high 
wall with great gates; of course, it must be very thick, so that 
persons can walk on the top, and, may be, ride there. Now, 

this high wall must enclose great buildings, as large as the 
State House or Harvard, and much more elegant! Then there 
is the band that I heard on the commons! oh! it will be glo- 
rious!’’ But in my ardor, [uttered this last exclamation aloud, 
to the great amusement of Tom Jones, who expected I would 
receive a reprimand ; however, I received only a frown from 
old Dominie, though the Usher intuitively seized his ruler. I, 
of course, had to explain to my companions, and soon it was 
whispered around the school, ‘Arthur ‘Tremaine is going to 
West Point! Arthur Tremaine is aCadet!”? Tom Jones thrust 
his tongue in his cheek, and | doubled my fist at him. Hav- 
ing some old scores to settle, I went up to him during the “ re- 
creation” of the morning in the schocl-yard, and s said: “Tom 
Jones, I'm a man, Sir—y ou must know, Tom Jones, that now, 
[I am a man, and wo’n’t put up with any of your sarce—IJ’m a 
Cadet.”” ‘Dead cat! you mean, Bantam,” said he. ‘* You 
call me a dead cat? you lubber! there’s your master, ”” thrust- 
ing out my left hand, ‘‘and there’s your mistress,” putting the 
other in his chaps. Tom fought, for he was “ spunky,” but lo ! 
while we were hard contending, the hateful Usher thrust him- 
self between, holding one of us in either hand, while we, reek- 
ing with sweat, eyed each other like young wolves. At length, 
having become outrageous at confinement, our mutual wrath 
was diverted to the officious intruder. Tom and myself have 
been the best friends ever since. Our animosity is gone—we 
fought it out! 

There is one more event of this day, that I am compelled to 
refer to, though it is with shame—for, in the midst of my boast- 
ing my pride of heart was sorely humbled. I had no sooner reach- 
ed home, according to the injunctions of my mother, than my 
father sent for me to the library. He was walking across the 
room, though he had evidently been writing letters, as I after- 
wards, discovered, to assure my appointment. The prostrate 
book-stand was still there; and the books lay scattered in lite- 
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rary confusion. In the middle of the round table that stood 
in the centre of the library, reposed quietly three birch sap- 
lings, arranged in the form of a triangle in most geometrical 
preciseness. All this looked ominous. 1 knew [ richly de- 
served a flogging, and this conviction unmanned me. _ I stole 
one look at my father; his countenance was very stern; mine 
very sheepish. I shut the door, and standing by it, looked on 
the floor, and put my thumb in my mouth. 

‘Take off your jacket, Sir!’ said my father in a husky voice. 
I obeyed with trembling. ‘‘ Fold it up, and place it on that 
book-stand!’’ Ididso. ‘Take off your vest!’ I did so, 
and laid it beside my coat. I was very much frightened. In 
the mean time, my father took each of the rods in one hand, 
and drew it through the other; then he bent them, as if to try 
their suppleness ; then he would strike them against his boot. 
‘Oh dear, oh dear!” thought I, ‘‘ now Lama going to get it.” 
‘Go, lie across that book-stand, Sir.’ ‘‘Oh, I won’t do so 
again, Sir—no, Sir, | won’t—I won’t do so any more.”’ I tried 
to look him in the face, but could not see through my tears; 
but I heard the rod tingle against his boot, with horrible dis- 
tinctness. ‘‘Obey me, Sir!” he sternly commanded. I there- 
fore stretched myself over the fallen memorials of my morning’s 
frolic. [ heard the heavy step of my father approach—it ceased. 
I heard him draw the rod through his hand, and then—oh! I 
kicked up my heels, but I was not hurt—he had only struck 
his boot once more. 

‘[ won’t do so agin, Sir. I'll be very obedient. Oh, I 
didn’t mean to do it.” ‘‘ Hush, Sir! stop your erying!”’ 

“Yes, Sir—heh-huh—bub-a-boo—boo—heh—I will, Si— 
Sir.’ All was for a moment silent—my father then thus be- 
gan—‘‘ You were guilty this morning, Sir, of a most gross and 
inexcusable act, and have voluntarily injured and destroyed the 
furniture of my library.’”’ He paused; I was in an agony of 
doubt whether I was to receive both a lecture and a flogging, 
so Itook this occasion to sob, ‘‘Oh I didn’t mean to do it, 
Sir!” ‘Hush! be silent!’ continued my father. ‘‘ You are 
now ready to receive what you richly deserve, as much for your 
reckless disregard of property, as for the mark of disrespect to 
me; but more, Sir, you have shewn a disrespect, a contempt, 
for Literature—for that which you ought to honor and cherish, 
and which I trust you may yet acquire.’ Another awful pause, 
a few convulsive sobs, and the orator proceeded. ‘‘ Literature 
and Science, Sir, should be your mistresses, to whom you 
should be devoted, and by whom you will be elevated to an 
enviable station in polite society. ‘ Knowledge is power,’ the 
ignorant man is a slave, and subject to the scholar! You are 
going to a place, my son,” (he was becoming softened by his 
own eloquence,) ‘‘you are going to a place, where science is 
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considered paramount to other knowledge ; but though this is 
much to be regretted, yet you will experience great benefit, 
not only in the study of it for its intrinsic worth, but for the 
exercise and discipline it adventitiously affords to the mind. 
In after life, my boy,” (this title gave me assurance, and I 
turned my head upwards; my father had the rod extended, 
not in the attitude of displeasure, but of gesticulation ;) “in 
after life, my boy, you will experience the advantage of the ha- 
bit of study, if you are attentive to your duties and your lessons. 
If, however, you ever feel, while engaged in your scientific pur- 
suits, any emotions of scorn for literature, recollect your pre- 
sent humble posture! recollect the outrageous act you have 
committed to-day! and recollect—my clemency! Get up, 
Sir, and go about your business; and prepare to commence 
to-morrow, the study of fractions, and algebra, and your 
French.” 

Never had a prisoner a more happy deliverance. I left the 
library, resolving never again to show disrespect for literature, 
or upset shelves of books, especially if bound in calf, with 
gilded backs. 

I recall, thus minutely, the scenes of that eventful day, be- 
cause then was decided the all important question of my desti- 
nation in life ; and because those scenes are indelibly impressed 
upon my memory, as terminating that period of boyhood, 
wherein it was considered necessary to govern me by physical 
means. It was the most important day of my existence. 

In the following February, I received my appointment of 
probationary Cadetship, which I put under my pillow every 
night. I had made good progress in my studies, and as the 
period of my departure drew nigh, I made equal progress in the 
affections of my Aunt Charity. Her heart seemed to expand 
towards me, in an inverse proportion to the time we were des- 
tined to be together. She assumed the whole charge of pre- 
paring my wardrobe. She bought me “ 2 pairs Monroe shoes ;’ 
she made ‘7 shirts,’’ and hemmed ‘“ 4 handkerchiefs’ ‘and 
knit for me, ‘‘4 pairs yarn socks”’ so nicely, that they looked 
like ‘‘ worsted.’? She made me, ‘‘ one foul-clothes-bag of tick- 
en,’ which was, however, unluckily useless to me, being “ not 
in uniform ;’’ the stripes ran the wrong way. All these the kind 
old lady put into a ‘‘ Regulatlon Trunk,’’,in order to accustom 
me to a system of hers in ‘their arrangement, so that “I might,” 
as she said, ‘‘put my fingers on any thing I wanted in the 
dark.” 

We were thrown into great consternation, at one time, by 
the chance discovery, that I was not tall enough by three 
eighths of an inch, being only 4 feet S83 inches high. I was as 
if thunderstruck. My Aunt ‘Charity, poor soul, nearly fainted 


at the very thought of ‘my disappointment ;” though Cesar 
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told me one day, ‘‘ Master Arthur—guess misses Charity han’t 
forgot de punkin Jack o’lantern and de death’s head and bloody 
bones. I’m bery glad Master Arthur ha’n’t going to be a so- 
ger till next year; thof misses Charity says, she go crazy if de 
varmint stay in de housen anoder year. Cesar guesses she’s 
leetle crack’d now.” And then he pulled his wig awry, and 
shewed his enviable ivory. 

My mother was delighted and my father disappointed—my 
Aunt insisted on my putting my feet in warm water every night; 
she urged the advantage of having my legs rubbed down with 
a coarse towel—all of which I submitted to very willingly. 
Perhaps it was owing more to my father’s advice, ‘ to exercise, 
run, walk and wrestle,” aided by the progress which nature, 
unassisted, was making, than to my Aunt’s kind exertions ; 
but certain it is, I gained an important quarter of an inch in 
six weeks. 

May had now arrived, and it was determined I should leave 
on the 15th day. I had a great many last words to say, and 
things todo. There was Carlo; he was to be fed every day at 
least twice ; and oftener, if he wanted food. Him [left under 
the charge of Cesar, after having extorted a promise from the 
cook, to attend to him in Cesar’s absence. He was a fine 
large Newfoundland, just as old as myself. Then there was 
Bantam and his ladies—Bantam, the brave, who strutted about 
the yard, and who rivalled every chicken around, in vocifer- 
ousness and in gallantry. 

Besides, there were weightier matters to attend to; such as 
taking leave of my old companions: in vowing eternal friend- 
ship, and sealing the vow by a mutual promise to write, which 
however both parties forgot to keep. I must not forget the 
ring which was given in pledge of never-dying love, with the 
initials ‘‘ A. T. to E. A.’”? engraved on the interior; nor the 
last evening-walk in the mall, with the fair Ellen, on a bright 
and beautiful moonlight evening, where we swore that when 

we looked on the moon, we w ould think of one another, which 
oath was sanctioned and sanctified by a parting kiss on the 
door-step of her home. But Ellen is now the mother of three 
children, and is likely to become a second Mrs. John Rogers, 
so famous in all primers. 

There were also a great many things to hear, as well as to 
say. My mother enjoined me “ not to fail in calling on Mrs. 
Rackett in New York, and on Mrs. Furbelow,” and gave me 
letters to them. She told me, too, to ‘“‘ study my books, write 
once a week, and read my Bible, like a good boy.” My fa- 
ther recommended me ‘ to Mr. Howland and to Mr. Rackett ;”’ 
he urged me to ‘‘remember his injunctions respecting study 
and literature—to cultivate a good understanding with Col. 
Thayer, who,” he said, ‘‘ was a very kind man to every one 
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who did his duty, but harsh to those who neglected it.”” He 
said also that ‘‘ the Colonel had an omniscient eye, and would 
know of every thing I did, whether in my room or elsewhere ;”’ 
and ended by saying he “ would give me further advice by let- 
ter.” My Aunt Charity drew me aside, and told me to “ re- 
member what the wise Solomon has said; and to beware of 
the ladies of Babylon, who walk the streets of New York.” 
She gave me a pocket bible with the leaf turned down and the 
passages underscored, in the seventh chapter of Proverbs. 

I promised faithfully to remember all these charges, and es- 
pecially to eschew the acquaintance of any lady, whom I should 
suspect of being of Babylon. 

The day at length arrived, and I arose at three o’clock in 
the morning, after having been all night awake, and left my 
paternal home at four o’clock. Old Cesar put on my baggage, 
and gave me a hearty squeeze, saying; ‘‘O! master Arthur, 
make my old heart jump agin, when he come back in his ossi- 
fer coat.’ Faithful fellow! my heart melted to part with 
him. He was one of the few instances to be seen in New 
England, of unshaken fidelity to one family, through succes- 
sive generations. 

For the first few hours it was too dark, and the passengers 
were too drowsy, to talk; but as soon as daylight made us visi- 
ble to one another, there was a slight recognition among some, 
and I discovered the gentleman under whose charge I was 
placed, and who kindly never troubled himself about me during 
the journey. 

On the next morning at 11 o’clock, I was put down at the 
City Hotel in New York. I was very much confused by see- 
ing so many people, and wondered how they could employ 
themselves. My ‘regulation trunk’’ being removed, the 
coachy held out his hand, for ‘‘ your honor’s fare.” ‘“ How 
much do you want?” saidI. ‘‘ What the young gem’man 
pleases to give,” replied coachy. 

Having a two dollar note, I gave him that, but he returned 
no change. Yet he was, however, very polite, and ‘“ thank 
your honor and your honor’s heart; if you ha’ got ony more 
jobs, jist be happy to accommodate—No. 59], Sir ;” so saying 
he whipped off. I went into the Bar Room, where were many 
very well dressed people. Some were behind a partition, read- 
ing the news, or writing. Some were standing before the fire- 
place, with a tail of the coat in either hand, smoking cigars. 
Others were in a little knot, laughing and talking ; while, still, 
others were conversing over mint-julaps, and pronouncing 
them, ever and anon, to be superior to any in the world. ‘‘ That 
is true,’’ said one, who held a little cane in one hand, which 
he gave now and then a graceful twirl. His hat was cocked 
on one side, and he had a queer leer of his very black eye. 
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His dress was remarkably neat and gentlemanly; and I ob- 
served on his vest button an eagle. ‘That is true! they are 
fine. When I was at my post,” he continued, “ we had a box 
of mint, that one of the officers had brought with him, but 
which would not grow, at once, more than enough for one 


julap. This we used to rafile for: but old Sykes,—you know 


old Sykes, Bob, who has not much of an appetite, but a mon- 
strous swallow? he almost always beat us. Ah, manya bottle 
have I paid, for one of Sykes’ julaps! But Willard’s are, in 
very truth, capital. Come, gentlemen, let us have another. 
Mr. Willard, let us have some julaps.” ‘Indeed, Jack, they 
are most excellent! but Jack,’’ continued the companion he 
styled ‘Bob,’ ‘“‘ you seemed to be somewhat taken last night, 
eh?” ‘ Why, Bob, to tell you the truth, she has a neat foot 
and ancle, and her face, that’s divine, as the poets say—but 
the fact is, I left behind measeraphic emanation, with nothing 
earthly entering into the catalogue of her charms; not even 
the snug forty thousand of her of last ev ening. Butinasmuch 
as the Quarter Master would not, you know, consider her as 
necessary ‘travelling baggage,’ to entitle me to additional trans- 
portation, I was obliged to ‘leave my heart behind with her, for 
safe keeping ; and 3 believe, in faith, I have hers in return. 
No bragging, now, I do assure you. Oh! I’m sure I have her 
heart, for egad, I feel sometimes wondrous sly like a chicken, 
or a goose, “especially when I meet my Tailor. Ah! gentle- 
men, “the julaps—your very good health. Speaking of tailors, 
who are esteemed all the world over, you know, mere verbs, 
born to do and to suffer, it was no longer than yesterday, to- 
wards evening, when I w as walking with Allen, your old mess- 
mate, Bob, an intimate friend of mine anda capital fellow— 
generous as the sun—loves a julap and hates a verb, as bad as 
I do—W. is his bug-bear, M. is mine. We were walking last 
evening, when he suddenly hauled his tacks and sheets, as you 
would say, and steered another course. I could not compre- 
hend this sudden movement, but as I was his consort, nauti- 
cally speaking, I thought it proper not to part company. When 
we reached the other side, says he, ‘ Jack | I’m growing con- 
scientious. ‘ Why, the devil,’ says I, ‘ who'd have thought 
it?? ‘Yes, itsa fact,’ said he, ‘I’m going to pay W. his bill, 
I'll begin to economise.’ ‘ That’s a most excellent resolution,’ 
said I. These julaps are indeed very good! I really believe 
the second is always better than the first, and of course, the 
third will improve in proportion. None better, save in the old 
dominion—I'm of Jack Smith’s opinion; Jack says that if he 
had been nursed on julaps he’d have been a sucking child to 
this day. But where was I, oh yes! laughing at Allen’s con- 
scientiousness. While we were walking on the opposite side, all 
at once, like an apparition, M. popped around the next corner! 
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I brought our column ‘to the rear into line,’ or as you would 
say, ‘ backed topsails in amazement, and wore round in hand- 
some style.’ ‘What's the deuce,'—said Allen. ‘It is not 
diamonds with me, uf present,’ said L: ‘I’m growing conse ien- 
tious,’ —pointing with my thumb over my shoulder. ‘Aha! 
said he, ‘I begin to see !—nous verrons—the devil! for here’s 
W. again! mortars and carronades!’ and sure enough here 
was W. So wein a measure, cut the verb, and then went to 
his shop, where he cut our measures, by way of inducing us to 
honor him with our further patronage. Allen really paid a part 
of his bill! I wished to go on with our adventures last even- 
ing, and to mention an instance of chivalric generosity of Al- 
len’s, but it is in the papers to-day, with his veritable name for 
a caption—* Heroic act of Jonathan Allen, Esq :’ but, as Gold- 
smith says, ‘le pot est vide, —and our julaps are gone !”’ 

I did not comprehend why, but the humorous gentleman 
‘‘ made a great laugh at the time.” 

Behind the Bar was a very active, bustling man, about five 
feet six inches high, with light hair, and bright blue eyes, ever 
wandering and restless, and which seemed to observe ev ery 
thing that was passing around him. He was very pale, but 
still not feeble; for he moved sprightly around, replying to 
questions, and giving orders to servants. He had four tum- 
blers in his left hand, and on his fore arm, into which he was 
dashing some spirits from the decanters. It was very surpris- 
ing to me, how he balanced them as he was moving about, but 
I supposed it was a way peculiar to New York, where I was 
prepared to be not astonished at any thing. 

‘‘Can you give me a room, Sir?” said I, to this gentleman. 

‘Certainly, Sir,”’ said he, still continuing the manufacture 
of the favorite beverage as it was called for. ‘‘ Certainly, Sir ; 
happy to accommodate you—please to put your name on the 
book ; shew you to your room directly, Sir. Happy to see you 
look so well, Cadet Tremaine—going to West Point ?—fine 
young men there !—W illiam, go to No. 15], and tell Mr. Shaw 
that Mr. Brown wishes to see him below—answer 56. Yes, 
Sir, make them for you in one minute. No, Sir, he is not in. 
Your father is well, I hope, Mr. Tremaine. Mr. Thompson, 
Sir, lives in No. 161, Leonard street. Take the baggage from 
108, and carry it to White-Hall. Ill send them, Sir, with 
pleasure. Mr. Kelly has gone to Hoboken to-day. Your ju- 
laps, gentlemen. Mr. P arker, Sir, is in Boston with his family. 
Yes, Sir, he’s just off in the Hav re packet! any commands? 
I’ll send them, Sir, with much pleasure. Thank you, gentle- 
men; here’s your change. Mr. Smith has his store in Water 
street, Sir, and his house, No. 891, Broadw ay ; but he is not in 
town, Sir; hisbrotheris, however. Ah! how do you do, Cap- 
tain Bell? Extremely happy to see you, Sir—long time since 
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I have had that pleasure—ah! indeed ; is it as long as seven 
years? You will find him across the way. Yes, gentlemen, 
in one minute. Peter, bring some ice. Oh, Sir, seldom for- 
get those who honor us with acall. The West agrees with 
you, Captain. Mr. Tremaine, the servant will shew you to 
yourroom. John, take Mr. Tremaine’s baggage to 108. The 
servant will shew you the way, Sir.”’ 

Thus did this paragon of hosts and publicans wander on; 
neglecting nothing, knowing every thing, and about ev ery 
body. When I reached my room, John kindly offered to “‘ af- 
ford any slight service while I remained in town, and hoped I 
would remember him for it.” I asked him if he knew Mr. 
Howland. He said he did not, but would ascertain where he 
lived, at the Bar. I was then left alone, and to settle the con- 
fusion of my ideas, I took my ‘‘ appointment” from my bosom 
and read it over. 
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The two Heads, or Generals, issued at head quarters, to sup- 
ply the place of those which had been lopped off from the shoul- 
ders of the army by the British, at Stoney creek, were under 
march for that acephalous corps, as soon after the whiskered 
and mustachioed messenger had reported the event of decapi- 
tation, as the movement of great bodies would admit. The 
whole party was mounted, it being determined that no bipeds 
should be attached to it, to retard its expedition. It was a 
small party, but embraced a good deal of rank, and would have 
been a fine haul for any way-laying fishermen of the enemy, 
who might, from their better knowledge of the country, have 
had a seine ready to throw from some ambush. But we relied 
much on our escort, that would have broken through any 
meshes of ordinary strength, and the Generals, staff and staff- 
lings, were all resolved on a good struggle, rather than follow 
the captive brigadiers into bondage. 

The road we were to pursue, ran for many miles on the bot- 
tom lands, or lower story of that region, w ‘hich lies between 
the Lake and the ‘“ Heights,’”’ or the chambers of the interior. 
These heights begin, on the western side of the Niagara, at 
Queenston, and running thence with a gradual approximation 
towards the Ontario, at last protrude some of their spurs to the 
very water’s edge; obliging the traveller, who has thus far pur- 
sued the even tenor of his ways, to scramble up, as it were, a 
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precipitous pair of stairs, greatly to the annoyance of the horse, 
but much to the gratification of the landscape-loving rider. 
When, however, he has ascended to this lofty summit-level, 
he is scarcely permitted to catch a glimpse of the far-reaching 
views around, ere he is compelled to plunge into one of those 
deep ravines, which frequently intersect the margin of the 
heights, and which must have been excavated by torrents that 
do not run in these desiccated days, unless Niagara be a rem- 
nant of them. 

There were two or three of us in the cavalcade, who had a 
great relish for such scenes; and, when moving along the mo- 
notonous bottoms, were constantly casting longing glances to 
the heights above; and when we had, with much ado, reached 
their bald crown, and looked delighted awhile on the luxuriant 
woods immediately beneath, and the expanse of blue waters 
beyond, we were equally delighted to wind down into the 
shadowy depths of the ravines, where the sober twilight held 
sway over most of the hours of day, in spite of the brightest 
suns. At the bottom of these ravines were the channels of 
brooks, which were fed abundantly by the springs of the year, 
though they found no resource from the springs of the earth; 
brawling loudly through their brief existence, and dying away, 
as the last snows of winter were shaken out of the lap of May. 
Over these intermittent streams had been thrown rude bridges, 
which were very necessary for a part of the season, but stood 
the remainder of it as it were by mistake, and apparently as 
much out of place as a vessel in a corn-field. Their hour of 
utility had not at this time elapsed ; and our forces, which had 
preceded us, would have found them a most convenient lift out 
of much mud and mire. But the enemy, in his anxiety tothrow 
as many stumbling blocks as possible in the way of pursuit, had 
overthrown all these highway accommodations, and left those 
who came after them, to flounder thro’ sloughs that would have 
illustrated the Pilgrim’s Progress. Fortunately the haste with 
which he fled, induced his rear-guard, which had the fear of 
pursuers behind it, to perform its labors of destruction and ob- 
struction rather imperfectly in some instances. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, when we had chatted 
through nearly or quite all our ready topics, and had admired 
the scenery until a nil admirari sort of a humor seemed to come 
over most of us; when, losing the elasticity of body with that 
of the mind, our backs began to grow round with wearisome- 
ness, and our feet were thrust, in a slovenly and unhorseman- 
like manner, far into the stirrups; and we were jogging moodi- 
ly along, on the qui vive for any variety that would throw in a 
dash of excitement ; a small cottage-like habitation rose by the 
way-side, which had an airof neatness and rural gentility about 
it, that at once awakened us to attention. We, of the romance. 
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immediately became perpendicular in the saddle, trimmed our 
toes suitably in their resting places, and adjusted our caps, so 
that the eyes were well shrouded and the occiput well exposed ; 
and when we saw a flower-pot or two-in front of the door, we 
were ready to swear that a pretty damsel was within. The 
rein on that side was gently drawn up, while the spur threat- 
ened the opposite flank, and by the time we were near the gate- 
way, our horses’ heads were just ready for a call. Atthis mo- 
ment the door of the cottage opened, and a fair personification 
of our inferences from the flower-pots, stood on the threshhold. 
It was a young lady, who would have been thought tolerably 
pretty any where, but who at that place, and under such cir- 
cumstances, appeared absolutely handsome. As soon as the 
Generals were opposite the gate, she came tripping down to it 
in atrue Atalanta style, meeting in her progress a light breeze 
that lifted up her dark locks so as to show her face, and im- 
pressed itself on her light drapery, so as to show her form to 
the best possible advantage. Those of us who had seen and 
admired her through the medium of the flower-pots, were now 
vehemently in love at the second sight; and when she kindly 
asked the Generals to pause and refresh themselves with 
glass of milk, we were ready again to swear that honey would 
be found flowing with it, particularly if she kissed the cup ere 
she passed it to her guests. Her father, who was an emigrant 
Reverend from the United States, had by this time joined the 
group at the gate, and was stating to the Generals, with some 
prolixity, the causes of his expatriation, and his continued love 
for his country; while the daughter was giving a ditto to their 
suites, in a much more animating mannet. “We left them in 
the midst of benedictions on us and on our cause, and some of 
us continued to cast longing, lingering looks behind, until our 
heads had become almost reversed, and we appeared to be rid- 
ing with our faces towards the crupper. 

‘When we reached the Forty mile Creek, we found the ace- 
phalous army encamped there, and the two new heads were 
immediately fitted on the yet bleeding trunk, making all things 
as whole and symmetrical as they were before the decapita- 
tion. Thus renewed in form and functions, the army was 
anxious to make a new essay with the enemy. All were full 
of wrath and the spirit of retaliation; and many thought it 
would be well not to let the sun go down on their high tem- 
perature, but to strike while the iron was hottest. The order 
of the commander-in-chief, however, to gang back again, and 
thus adjourn the opportunity sine die, was imperative, and as 
obedience is the first commandment in camp, there was no al- 
ternative but submission. The affronts of Stoney Creek were 
therefore pocketed for the present; but with an understanding 
that they should be remembered and balanced, when no order 
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interfered. The countermarch was the only thing now proper 
to be thought of, and each one set himself about the due pre- 
paration. 

While this was being done, it was reported that Sir James 
Yeo was off the shore with the British fleet. As we were a 
mile or two inwards, and had no intention to trouble him, and 
supposed that he had no power to trouble us, this information 
was not regarded as of much moment, nor thought to threaten 
the slightest interference with our concerns, unless it might 
cause the loss of a few batteaux we had on the shore ; and it was 
settled that Sir James might sail about where he was at his leisure 
and pleasure, while we struck our tents and marched away agree- 
ably to ours. This inattention, however, did not seem to suit 
his commodoreship, who soon despatched a jolly boat for the 
shore, with a white flag for an ensign, freighted with a message 
that, as his Majesty’s army was on one side, and his Majesty’ s 
fleet on the other, we had better lay down our arms. Consi- 
dering all things, this was thought to be rather a saucy mes- 
sage ; and our chief, not to be behindhand in pertness, sent 
back word to his summons, that he might ‘“‘come and take 
them ;’’ a most apt retort, and none the worse for being an old 
one. 

While this tart negotiation was going on, one of our artil- 
lery officers was seen to leave the camp with his company, 
which 


Wheel’d their culverins of brass 


towards the shore, being commissioned to hold a little farther 
intercourse with Sir James. This ‘“‘ copper-head”’ captain was 
an uncommon oddity as well as an uncommon genius. On 
this occasion, he was seen mounted on a horse, that looked as 
if it had been pastured, for some time previous, in a field of 
stubble and pennyroyal. His large chapeau de bras was put 
on at right angles with his nose, and so pressed down on his 
head, that his. eyes just escaped being blindfolded, giving his 
face the appearance of a small focus to a wide-spread radius. 
This chapeau was the only military indication about his person, 
excepting a long spear, resembling an obsolete espontoon, 
which his right hand held perpendicularly stuck in one of his 
boots. His countenance was pregnant with mischief, and all 
thought that Sir James had better get out of harm’s way; 
though no one supposed that he intended more than to send 
off a few cold shot, there being no apparent means to change 
their temperature. But this captain, though not the best dres- 
sed officer in the camp, was abundant in resource ; and when 
he reached the shore, instead of banging off a few cool missiles, 
which might have been as cooly received, immediately set his 
men to work, as if a barbecue were in question. He had a 
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large fire made, in which a number of shot were interspersed, 
like so many black currants in a large pie. An auspicious 
breeze was then blowing, which gave the pile the true blast of 
a furnace, and in a short time the black currants were as red 
as so many cherries. While in this condition, they were trans- 
ferred with due alacrity to the culverins, which stood by with 
open mouths ready to receive them; and immediately des- 
patched, as so many flaming messages, to the British fleet. As 
they fell into the water along side of one of his vessels, witha 
loud hiss and phiz, Sir James saw that they were couched in 
words that burned. The artillery captain said he was pouring 
coals of fire on the enemy’s head; who, as if he felt conscience- 
stricken for his impudence, soon clawed off with an expedi- 
dition that did great credit to the sailing of his vessels. 

Soon after this occurrence, most of the officers of rank, and 
many without much rank, were assembled on the piazza of the 
hotel of the place, whiling away the delays of departure in va- 
rious modes ; some of them conversing on the three times three 
told tale of the two Generals’ capture, and others in surveying 
and remarking on the picturesque scenery which was immedi- 
ately in view. A few of us did not think it necessary, because 
we wore swords, that all our ideas should savor of saltpetre, 
and our conversation be only of guns, drums and wounds ; and 
we were particularly engaged in the latter mode. We were 
constantly raising our admiring eyes to the lofty biuffs in front 
of us, which were elevated three or four hundred feet almost 
perpendicularly above the plain on which we stood. One point 
of these bluffs especially attracted attention. It was a table- 
rock, forming the crest of one of them, whose huge leaf pro- 
jected so far over its base, that a line dropped from the edge, 
would have swung down many a fathom before it touched the 
slope beneath. A few stunted cedars grew out of its crevices, 
like sparse locks on a bald head; and we had little doubt that 
if they had borne fruit, it mignt have been shaken into the very 
mouths of the soldiers on the plain. ‘Trees, in all the luxuri- 
ant verdure of early summer, spread from crown to base, and 
wrapped the whole bluff around like a great green mantle, leav- 
ing only the summit brow to peep from beneath its ample folds. 

We, of the romance, were waxing warmer and warmer in 
our admiration of this bold and singular feature in the land- 
scape, breaking forth into frequent exclamations, that seemed 
to come fresh from a novel-reading imagination, causing our 
Generals, who were too grave and potent to patronize such 
frivolities, and perhaps thought them ill-timed on the eve of an 
important movement, to rebuke us occasionally with a pish and 
a pshaw ; when one, whose eyes were sharper than the rest, 
remarked that the cedars on the table-rock looked so much like 
Indians, that he could almost swear they were such. As such 
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a near approach of these British auxiliaries was regarded by 
all of us as an improbability that amounted almost to an impos- 
sibility, a loud laugh fell on the fanciful conjecturer, who was 
supposed to be sketching images from his own affrighted ima- 
gination. Each one, howev er, condescended to look a little 
more particularly at the cedars, expecting to find new cause 
for mirth, when the cachinnation ceased as suddenly and si- 
multaneously, as if their throats had formed parts of one organ, 
and been under the control of a pedal-stop. Not the few ce- 
dars, only, were suddenly converted into human forms, but 
every shrub that waved on the brink seemed to share in the 
transformation, and a band of most unquestionable savages 
was presented to our astonished eyes, looking for a moment 
like so many bronze statues. But their statue-like immobility 
was but of a moment’s continuance—apparently only while 
they could throw a hasty glance below, and select the victims 
for their rifles, which were almost instantly pointed downwards, 
and with an aim necessarily so prone, that the balls, had they 
been loose, would have rolled out ofthe bore. A general dis- 
charge followed, sending down a shower of leaden hail on the 
unlucky regiment that was paraded beneath. 

{t is difficult to conceive of surprise and astonishment great- 
er than was then felt by the group onthe piazza. Those ofus 
who had nothing to say as to what was to be done in such an 
emergency, thrust our hands into our breeches’ pockets, and 
looking this and that, awaited in silence the dictum of those 
who had. The colonel of the regiment which was being pep- 
pered, happened to be among ‘the group, and he presented 
himself instanter before the General, asking permission to scale 
the bluff, and shove off the devils after their rifle-balls. The 
permission was granted 1 in amost sententious manner, but long 
ere the last words had left the tongue of the General, the im- 
patient colonel had mounted, and his horse was flying off like 
a hippogriff with a thistle under his tail. But, winged as was 
the colonel’s speed, he could not anticipate his gallant Adju- 
tant, who, being on the spot, as soon as he heard the report, 
and saw whence it came, selected a small party, which, scram- 
bling up the precipice with the agility of so many goats, was 
soon in the rear of the Indians; who, finding their retreat 
likely to be cut off, scattered into the ravine along side like so 
many antelopes. The young and spirited leader of this little 
party was greeted, when he came down, as the hero of the 
hour, and as one who deserved a mural crown; moreover, re- 
calling to mind the distich that had been applied to General 


Wolfe, after his successful scramble up the Heights of Abra- 
ham: 


What was still more miraculous and quite as particular, 
He clomb up a hill almost perpendicular. 
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This appearance of the tawny light troops of the enemy on 
the eaves, as it were, of our camp, denoting that his main body 
could not be a thousand miles off, seemed to upset all our cal- 
culations, which supposed that while we should be moving one 
way, he would be moving the other. But this protrusion of 
his feelers, or scouts, into our very faces, showed that he had 
a mind to stick by us, and to be the pursuers, if he were not 
the pursued. It also showed fight, and there was no disincli- 
nation on our part to accommodate him with another bout, 
provided he afforded an early opportunity, imperative orders 
being in the way of delay. After a proper pause, to manifest 
this spirit of accommodation, we turned our faces towards Fort 
George; marching, however, with all that deliberation, which 
discriminates a compulsory from a voluntary movement—a re- 
trogradation from a retreat. We were all particular to use the 
former word, as being the only one applicable to our case. 

We had an Asculapius among us, who had equal claim to 
the title of Mars, being better pleased to use the lance than 
the lancet. At his urgent solicitation, in order that he might 
have a little by-play in the way of a skirmish, he had, just be- 
fore our retrograde march, been allowed to take a small party 
of dragoons, “with a view to scour the neighborhood, and see 
what harm he could do the enemy, without « coming to an ab. 
self. It was to be so far a professional tour, that he might 
bleed freely all those who were found infected with the disease 
of armed hostility. He had been expected in before our de- 
parture ; but this irruption of the Cossacks of the Lakes had 
hemmed in our skirts on the side where he was, so that all in- 
gress seemed to be prohibited, except at the risk of capture. 
We, therefore, took it for granted that the captive Generals 
would soon have a family physician with them, unless the pug- 
nacious M. D. were to fight himself into an honorable death, ra- 
ther than to run the risk of incurring such a destiny. The for- 
mer was somewhat apprehended, as he was known to have the 
bump of combativeness strongly developed, and to prefer a fall 
in the field to a fall into captivity. Much regret was felt at 
the supposed fate of the gallant Pills, though some were dis- 
posed to insinuate that such knight-errant folly deserved, ac- 
cording to the proverb, to be br nyod in a mortar. 

A bright look-out was constantly kept up by the rear guard, 
and, as hight approached, many a glance was sent to the right 
and left and behind, reconnoitring every wood and cross-road, 
in the most scrutinizing manner. No one allowed himself to 
think the enemy would presume to trouble us ; nevertheless, it 
was thought best to be on the watch for accidents and emer- 
gencies. We had a singular foe to deal with, who often baf- 
fled our wisest calculations; having, at a time when we sup- 
posed him going another way, s stumbled on us at Stoney Creek ; 
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and afterwards, when we were equally certain that he was ata 
most respectful distance, appeared, in the person of his allies, 
over our very heads. It was prudent to have our eyes about 
us; and ¢ although we moved on with much apparent thought- 
lessness about the enemy, yet he was probably, though « out 
of sight, not out of mind at any one moment. 

We, who had been captivated by the Parson’s daughter 
when we came out, were not unmindful of our approach to her 
flower-pot decorated cottage, as we returned. We were alit- 
tle mortified at being seen with our faces turned towards Fort 
George, as it would be difficult to explain to a spinster the 
character of the movement in such a way, as to divest it of all 
resemblance to a retreat. The distinction between a fall-back 
and a retreat was a nice one ; and though, to a military man, as 
obvious as the sun at noon-day, it might be quite obscure to a 
young lady, who saw that, at this time, instead of being in pur- 
suit of the enemy, the enemy was probably in pursuit of us. 
While some of us, who were most anxious about the vindica- 
tion of our movements with her, were devising the best set of 
phrases for the purpose, we found, on our more near approach 
to the cottage, that it was too late, as both father and daughter 
had construed our return into a flight; and, for reasons best 
known to themselves, bad determined to flee too. Before we 
of the rear guard had reached the place, they had taken warn- 
ing, and mounted on a dearborn, already fallen into the stream 
that was sweeping every thing back to Fort George. The 
flower-pots were still standing in their accustomed place, on 
the sunny slope before the house, with the gate, however, left 
wide open, so that any animal might enter at will, and crop 
the plants that had been thus far nursed so tenderly and care- 
fully. Every thing showed that the departure had been made 
in haste, and little “thought bestowed even on things the most 
dear. Being soon after sent from the rear towards the front, I 
cantered past their little vehicle, which scarcely accommodated 
more than the two incumbents, and a scanty wardrobe—all 
that had probably been borne away in the flight—and as I made 
my bow of recognition to the fair purveyor of the milk (and 
honcy too) which had refreshed our outward march, I saw that 
those eyes which had looked so bright and blythe at that time, 
were now tearful and cast down. It was not a time for con- 
solatory chat, but a glance was given that was intended to be- 
speak sympathy and protection. Indeed, it would have been 
a shame, if the army, with no other distressed damsel] under its 
wing, had not been to her as the sword and buckler of chivalry. 

As the sun went down in the west, the head of the column 
at the same time went down into one of those deep ravines, 
which we have before noticed; at the bottom of which was 
one of those muddy streams, which, deprived of its bridge, had 
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been so trampled and trenched of late, as to have become a 
seemingly bottomless pit of mire. The infantry descended and 
ascended with all the ease of unincumbered troops, having but 
a few pounds avoirdupois to carry through the slough ; but the 
artillery, which was interspersed throughout the column, found 
their pieces sticking fast, as fast as they reached the bottom of 
the ravine. Each one endeavored to avoid the rock on which 
its predecessor had split, by turning a little farther to the right 
or to the left; but it was all in vain, and they were soon most 
of them formed from column into line, sunk to the huhs of the 
wheels, and about as immovable as the trees among which 
they were entangled. Misery was in large company, and each 
one had the consolation of seeing his neighbor in as bad a pic- 
kle as himself. 

All the regiments, except the one in the rear, passed succes- 
sively by these troubles, like so many Priests and Levites, and 
moved on to the ground, not far in advance, where it was in- 
tended to encamp for the night. Being sent down from the 
rear, in order to ascertain who and what was in the lurch, I 
reached the bottom of the ravine just as the Parson and his 
daughter were making an attempt with their dearborn, to ford 
the mud and mire, in the hope that its lightness would buoy it 
up, where more heavy wains had sunk. The horse was a meek 
looking animal, well enough suited for the ordinary purposes 
of his equally meek master; but he was now about to encoun- 
ter a trial, in which a better steed might have failed without 
discredit. He drew down his load into the pit with a success 
that seemed to encourage both master and horse, but, facilis 
descensus, as they both found out, as well as the conclusion of 
the quotation. ‘The Parson cheerupp’d, shook and slapped the 
reins, and at last even used his whip; while the horse, incited 
to uncommon exertions by these uncommon appliances to his 
back and sides, floundered this way and that, snapping some t 
part of the frail harness at each jerk, until he sunk dowi on 
his haunches in exhaustion and despair, leaving the Parson to 
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his prayers and his daughter to her tears. The latter were 
more efficacious in this case than the former. A gallant and j 


susceptible copperhead, whose piece of artillery was imbedded 
near the Parson’s dearborn, could not stand such an appeal to 
his chivalry; and, detaching a pair of his strong horses from 
the gun, which their strength, united with that of another, had 
tried in vain to move, he prefixed them to the Parson’s vehicle, 





and whirled it out of the mire and up the hill, as ifit had been | 4 
only a wheel-barrow. It was an act of gallantry and succor 4 
that deserved a brevet, though it probably obtained only the 4 


hearty thanks of the Parice ana his daughter. 
When most, or all, of the artillery and its appurtenances had 
thus got stuck fast, and each officer was convinced that, unit- 
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ed, they would be delivered in a short time; while, divided, 
they were likely to remain where they were all night; it was 
determined to put several teams to one gun, and thus get them 
successively out ofthe lurch. This tandem team was no soon- 
er thought of than arranged. It was a spectacle that attracted 
around all who were still in the dark valley and the shadows of 
the ravine. A handsome and finely formed subaltern was to play 
whip to this eight or ten-in-hand. He mounted himself on 
the flasks of the carriage, planting a foot firmly on each, and, 
throwing off his cap, in order that no unnecessary shade should 
fall on his eyes, which would need their keenest glance, he 
looked, with his yellow hair flowing in curls of rather an un- 
military length, like an Apollo in regimentals. At the word, 
the horses, reassured by their collected might, extracted the 
gun from the mire, where it had seemed to be fixed as if each 
spoke of the wheels were turned into a root, and was clinging 
to the earth with all the tenacity of a radical, and drew it up 
the hill as if it had been another Parson’s wagon. It boun- 
ced over logs, and went in and out of holes, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, making the position of Lieutenant Apollo 
unsteady and difficult to the last degree ; but he neither fell nor 
tottered, but stood with the reins gathered well home, and ev- 
ery muscle prominent with energy, as if his feet were clinging 
with the talons of an eagle. 

In this way the vale of tribulation was passed; but, long be- 
fore we of the rear guard were permitted to think of supper or 
sleep, we saw by the moonlight that it was much after mid- 
night ; and when we reached the tavern where head quarters 
had established itself for the night, we found nothing left but a 
berth on the floor, which we had hardly occupied long enough 
to forget its hardness in a sound sleep, ere the cock crew, and 
the reveillee followed. We found great fault with both cock 
and reveillee, and declared that they were too fast. But it was 
tono purpose. The refreshed and unrefreshed all arose at the 
inexorable signal, and.the column was again under march be- 
fore the sun. The enemy had not thus far presumed to tread 
on our heels. His Cossacks, by their lightfootedness and fa- 
miliarity with by-paths, might have annoyed us by demonstra- 
tions on our flank or rear; and had only a small part of his 
main body pounced on the rear guard and the artillery, when 
the latter had been left in the lurch of the ravine, we should 
probably have abandoned the pieces to his care, and returned 
home so much lighter than we came. But, luckily, neither 
Indians nor detachments from the main body took it into their 
heads to trouble us, and we spun out our line to any length 
we chose, and often to the extreme of tenuity, and left artillery 
and Parson’s wagons in as many lurches as fell in our way, 
and all with impunity. ; 
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We were delighted, in the course of the day, to see the lost 
M. D. return with his small party, all safe and sound. It ap- 
peared that, after having perambulated the neighborhood to the 
extent of his allotted time, and finding few who were in a con- 
dition to be bled with a lance, or put into the straight jacket of 
captivity, he was about to return, when he met the copper 
Cossacks in his path. It was his wish to amputate his way 
through them ; but his dragoons, not having the same skill in 
such operations, were averse to the experiment; and there 
was no alternative but to turn and run, and make an elbow 
through the interior. This he made with the success of a par- 
tizan, much to the affright of lone inhabitants, who would have 
thought this scampering offset from the American army, which 
appeared among them without rhyme or reason, was nothing 
but a scout of spectres, had they not occasionally levied con- 
tributions of meat and drink, which showed that they had the 
appetites of, and were, real flesh and blood. 

Some time before the evening of the second day, the two 
brigades and a half, and all their appurtenances, re-entered 
Fort George, not exactly in triumph, nor yet with the tail be- 
tween their legs. They had retrograded agreeably to positive 
orders. Itis true, they had, before these orders reached them, 
fallen back from the ‘‘ Stoney’ to the ‘ Forty,’’ but this was 
only like a skilful pugilist, stepping back a few paces in order 
to put in a blow with the better advantage. 

Head quarters were found unsacked and unassaulted. It 
had been much to be feared that the British, now in full swing 
on the Lake, and having had a taste of our Generals, and han- 
kering, like true Fee Faw Fums after more, would take advan- 
tage of the absence of the army, to cast a net into Fort George, 
which might have resulted in a haul of the biggest fish that 
swum in our military waters, 








SCRAPS, FROM THE JOURNAL OF A REEFER. 
“* Oh, lovely Spain, renowned, romantic land.” 


Judging from appearances (and where nature is concerned, 
these may not be considered so deceptive, as they are prover- 
bially where man is the subject of observation) I cannot think 
that the country, in the immediate vicinity of Barcelona, (the 
only part of Spain which I have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing critically, and perhaps the most flourishing portion of it) 
was ever in a higher state of cultivation than when I saw it. 
Even on the sides of the mountains, the greatest attention 
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seems to have been bestowed; and well have they rewarded 
the husbandman for the hours of care and toil which they may 
have cost him. Not a spot of ground can be seen, which does 
not bear its full proportion of the delightful burden; and hill 
and valley, plain and mountain-side, yield with joy the fruits of 
their produce, for the comfort and sustenance of man. Man 
alone, borne down by oppressive laws and unwise legislation, 

has indeed degenerated most deplorably; but nature looks gay 
in despite of his wo, and smiles in the midst of his ruin. Is 
there any thing in the animal or veget table world, that wears a 
look of s sadness, because of man’s s unhappiness; or, do they 
not rather rejoice in his desolation? Bigotry and tyranny are 
twin sisters, born at periods of moral and political corruption, 

by a monstrous generation. In Spain, tyranny appears to have 
been so much the order of the day, that the exercise of it ex- 
tends to all ranks and societies of men. The noble and the 
wealthy lord it over those of mean origin and empty purses; 
whilst these, in their turn, rather than di gest the venom of their 
spleen, hold the rod of authority with an iron hand over the 
unfortunate and patient mule, which supplies their families 
with bread. ‘The Spanish muleteer is the most cruel of mor- 
tals; and his cry of arre bouco, is always accompanied by a 
thrust from the iron pointed goad which he constantly carries. 
Oh lovely Spain! thou art degenerating every day; and your 
commerce (whose canvass was wont to whiten every sea,) like 
a huge rock cast from the summit of some lofty eminence, is de- 
clining more rapidly as itapproaches to totalextinction. Not- 
withstanding this melancholy truth is palpable to all, the enor- 
mous expenses of the Spanish Court have suffered little dimi- 
nution. 

Instead of the fine and manly forms which flocked to your 
standard in the olden time, afew half starved soldiers and poor- 
ly paid officers garrison her splendid fortresses, and but illy 
supply the places of that chivalric band, which constituted the 
pride of Spain, and elicited the admiration of Europe. Forced 
by the scanty provision which is made for them by their Govern- 
ment, to seek other means of subsistence, they abandon their 
homes for the highways, and pillage all who pass. Melancholy 
indeed is her present situation, when contrasted with her for- 
mer greatness. Like a drowning parent encumbered with her 
offspring, she clings with an astonishingly vain pertinacity to 
those colonies which she could no longer support, and whose 
connexion with her would only involve “their certain and inevi- 
table ruin. All this, I say, is melancholy ; but truths not un- 
frequently cast a shade of sadness over the heart. 
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‘* Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake, arise !” 


Although the sons of Spain have greatly degenerated, yet 
instances of magnanimity are not unfrequent amongst them. 
When I was quite a boy, (a period embraced within the last 
forty years) my friend of the Navy, (a young man 
oftwo and twenty) and myself were strolling about the city of 
Havana, seeing and being seen. He was armed with a cut- 
and-thrust sword, such as was used in the Navy in those days, 
and I with an humble and unpretending dirk, better suited to 
my age and size. He was attired in the livery of the profes- 
sion of which I was then (and am still) very proud. In pas- 
sing by a Spanish cavalry officer, and himself came 
into violent collision, which irritated my friend so much at the 
moment, that he grasped his sword hastily and faced about. 
The Spaniard drew his sabre, and assumed an attitude of de- 
fence. endeavored to draw, but the rust had at- 
tached itself so tenaciously to his blade, that he found it im- 
possible to force it from the scabbard. In this fortunaie, tho’ 
ridiculous dilemma, I drew my dirk, and placed myself between 
the parties. The Spaniard smiled; extended his arm gently, 
to measure blades with me, and thereby demonstrate the mad- 
ness of any attempt against him, with so insufficient a weapon ; 
sheathed his sabre, doffed his chapeau, made me a low bow, 
and departed. I called to him: he turned and adv ancing, I 
inquired if he spoke English. ‘I understand well and speak 
little,’ was the reply. “Then, Sir,’ continued I, “ my friend 
and myself are both satisfied, that one who could act so gener- 
ously as you have just done, could never have intended to in- 
sult my friend; and he regrets that he should have been so 
hasty as to furnish you with such an occasion forthe display of 
your generosity.”” He gave me his hand, raised his hat, and 
we separated. During the closing moments of his singular 
scene, my friend appeared to be greatly confused at finding 
himself in a situation, which may be termed both picturesque 
and ridiculous. On returning to the ship, he gave his sword 
over to the armorer to be placed in good order ; whilst I, be- 
ing thirstiest at the moment, drank a bumper of claret to the 
health of the courteous Spaniard. 











*¢ Vet are Spain’s maids no race of amazons— 
But formed for all the witching arts of love.” 

The Spanish ladies are perfectly symmetrical in shape; but 
the Georgians, their rivals in form, are vastly superior in fea- 
ture. For aught I know, the Spanish maid’s apparent fire, may 
be nothing more than the tender fierceness of the dove. Wo- 
men, I dare say, are feminine every where : 


** The lists are op’d, the spacious area clear’d.”’ 
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His Lordship’s description of a bull-fight is truly graphic. 
The ladies always attend these exhibitions, particularly on 
Sunday evenings ; and when horse and rider are overthrown 
by their exasperated and furious antagonist, (which is by no 
means unfrequently the case) they may be seen to wave their 
handkerchiefs with all the extacy of savage enthusiasm. 


** But jealousy has fled, his bolts, his bars, 
His withered sentinel, duenna sage.” 


All young ladies in Spain, who have not a natural protector 
in the shape of a husband, are attended to public places, and 
sometimes even to private parties, by one of these withered sen- 
tinels. At the masquerade balls, which are held every night 
during Carnival, it would be impossible, by their dress alone, 
to distinguish these superannuated dames, from the tender ob- 
jects of their unceasing care. ‘That elasticity of step and ease 

. of action, which are so remarkable in the latter, cannot, how- 
ever, be mistaken for the string-halt gait, (as a farmer would 
say) which is so very palpable in the former. The duennas 


are generally attired as girls; but no girls are there attired as 
duennas. 





















** The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d.” 


Cape St. Vincent, which towers precipitously above the sea, 
has its highest eminence crowned by an ancient and venera- 


ble monastery, whose white walls may be seen far away in the 
distance. 


** And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many rude carv’d crosses near the path.” 


The Portuguese, to whom the lines refer, are not more ad- 
dicted to a use of the knife and the stiletto, than the Spaniards. 
Scarcely a night passes over the city of Havana, without a 
murder being committed; and in Spain, these are not less fre- 
quent. [I have seen in Havana, dead bodies exposed in the 
public squares. ‘There they remain with a cup or saucer on 
their breasts, until money sufficient to defray the expenses of 
their burial, is deposited therein by the passers-by; or, until 
recognised and taken off by their friends! 






*¢ The bearded Turk, who rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek.” 


Mahomedans rarely speak in the streets, to those whose birth 
is inferior to their own; but they may not be termed aristo- 
crats, as many of them, those of Egypt particularly, frequently 
adopt any of their slaves, who may be distinguished for beauty 
or intelligence, and make them the heirs to their wealth and 
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their honors. They are in many respects an admirable race of 
men ; and of all the creatures on this earth, whom God in his 
wisdom has created, (except, perhaps, our own Indians) they 
are the least addicted to laughing. This gravity does not 
proceed from ill-nature ; but appears to be a quality of the mind, 
of which they cannot possibly divest themselves. In conver- 
sation, they rarely become so excited as to emphasize their 
words. Unless when laboring under some violent emotion, 
they are always mild, always guarded in speech and action. I 
here speak of the Algerines, as those from whom my observa- 
tions have been drawn, as these have been generally consider- 
ed as amongst the most barbarous of the followers of the Pro- 
phet. Their language is extremely guttural ; and so far from 
their using emphasis, (from which we may form some idea of the 
temper of a people) it appears to flow from them with too little 
force. Our Consul’s drogoman was one of the mildest men I 
ever saw. In passing persons of his acquaintance, he would 
recognize them by aslightinclination of the body and his right 
hand upon his heart. The Mahomedan salutation, o r salaam, 
is indeed most graceful. On not more than one occasion do I 
remember his stopping in the streets to hold a conversation with 
any one whomsoever. While speaking of the Turks in the 
regency of Algiers, I must notice the Arabs, whose language 
the Turks speak. On one occasion, I rode several miles be- 
yond the walls of the city, which the Consul informed me was 
so imprudent, that he never ventured to attempt it without a 
guide. These are furnished to foreign functionaries by the 
Dey, and all persons are safe while under their convoy. I met 
numberless Bedouin ie abs, and several Calybes who were very 
civilto me. Mounted on a fine Arabian, I might have escaped 
from the fleetest, if my sword had been suilicient to have kept 
at bay the mest courageous amongst them. Some of them ten- 
dered me fruit, and frequen ly greeted me in the most cordial 
manner. These Calybes are the descendants of the ancient 
Numidians, the subjects of Jugurtha, and the friends and allies 
of imperial Rome. ‘‘How have the mighty fallen!’ They 
now constitute the only distinct laboring class in Algiers. 

There is neither tameness nor servility In haracter of the 
Arab; but fierce and turbulent, restless and roving, faithful to 
his chief and treachery itse!fto his encmy. In their complexion 
and general appearance, they resemble our Indians, more than 
any other people. Athletic and active, capable of enduring 
great fatigue, and so very temperate withal, that they subsist 
abundantly on that which would be considered a scanty allow- 
ance, for an effeminate son of civilization. Those amongst 
them who have much intercourse with Algiers, speak lincue 
Franca tolerably. This dialect is made up of French, Spanish 
and Italian. 
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Major ’s country seat is a most charming spot. Its 
situation is romantic ; and the scenes around, which owe every 
thing to nature, have received from her that wildness and ori- 
ginality, which nature alone can impart. In front, the ocean 
is before you, rolling tumultuously against the iron-bound coast 
below ; on either hand, high and precipitous hills uplift their 
heads ; and in the rear, the declivities are covered with the 
roving herds of the wandering Arab, who strolls listlessly about, 
giving to the winds and to the rocks the wild melody of his 
desert country. In the distance, Algiers may be seen, ex- 
tending from base to summit over the hill on which it is situ- 
ated; while now and then the eye catches a glimpse of the 
narrow, though beaten road which leads to it, and which winds 
its devious way over the tops of intervening hills. During the 
daylight, birds are chirping from every tree, and fragrance issu- 
ing from every plant; but, when the sun has sunk down be- 
hind the Cape, and buried its glowing axle in the deep bosom 
of the sea; when night has thrown her dark mantle over sleep- 
ing nature, not a sound is heard to break upon the awful still- 
ness of the scene, save the roaring of the ocean, and the wild 
and melancholy note of the solitary nightingale.” 


* Angelo’s, 4lfiert’s bones and his.” 


Alfieri, the celebrated Italian tragic poet, the Shakspeare of 
Italy, was born in the town of Asti, on the banks of the Tena- 
ro, inthe north. The house in which he first saw the light, 
is pointed out to the inquisitive traveller. I cannot wonder 
that Alfieri was a poet, surrounded from his very birth by such 
scenes and such associations. 

Between Novi and Asti there is a plain, which has long 
been distinguished in the history of Italy, asthe scene of many 
conflicts. In ourown times, it has become even more interesting 
than formerly, as the ground on which the battle of Marengo 
was fought, and in which the intrepid Dessaix met his death 
in the moment of victory. This perfect plain seems to have 
been designed by nature as the ground on which battles should 
be conducted, which decide the fate of empires. It is forty miles 
in circumference, and is every way adapted for a battle-field. 
At the time I saw it, a luxuriant crop of Indian corn, which 
perhaps, the ashes of the fallen dead tended to invigorate, was 
waving its leaves over the heads of thousands ; while now and 
then, a ditch or a mound too frequently reminded me, that 
such had not always been its peaceful aspect! Between Asti 
and Turin, and not very distant from the former, is the Valley 
of the Po. While gazing with rapture on this lovely scene, it 
appeared as if all that was grand in nature, or beautiful in art, 
had been centred here, to form and finish this earthly paradise. 
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For miles and miles in the distance, the eye can trace nothing 
but one continued garden spot, with each eminence which pre- 
sents itself, crowned with one of those beautiful villas, for which 
Italy is remarkable; Turin, with its domes and cathedra!s, its 
spires and steeples, glittering in the sunbeams; the Po, ‘‘a 
river, broader and more rapid than the Rhine,” dashing on- 
ward to the Adriatic; and the Appenines and the Alps, pre- 
senting themselves in bold relief, and forming noble features 
in this splendid landscape!! There is no spot in the regions 
of fancy or fiction to compare with the Valley of the Po. 








PAY OF SOLDIERS. 


The November number of the Army and Navy Magazine 
contains the following editorial remark :—‘ The private sol- 
dier is as much entitled to a hearing as the General officer, and 
shall have one.’”’ This remark has given great satisfaction to 
a number of your subscribers. You no doubt are well aware, 
that the contribution for your magazine, at most posts in the 
Union, arises from the men; not only so, but there are many 
little occurrences happening every day, which it is of conse- 
quence for the good of the Army that they should be made 
public ; and which are known among the privates, but un- 
known to the officers. 

Although there were errors in the list of expenses laid be- 
fore you, which a soldier is obliged to incur, out of his small 
means, still a correct exposé will show, that the amount was 
too small. The following is a fair calculation of what it costs 
each soldier out of his pay, for articles which are absolutely ne- 
cessary, and which are not allowed by Government :— 

Month. 
3 pairs Shoes, extra, per pair $1 50, 0 37 
3 Shirts, do. each 87, 0 21 
Repairing Shoes, 0 29 
Repairing Clothes, 018 
Utensils for Shaving, 0 12 
Blacking, Brushes, &c: for Shoes, 0 12 
Washing Clothes, 0 50 
Sugar and Coffee, 0 37 
Brooms, for Company Rooms, 0 6 
Tobacco, 0 12 
Rotten Stone, 75 c. Whiting for Belts, 150 0 18 
Mess Furniture, Plates, &c: 0 6 
Postage on Letters, (25 c. each letter) 
Stockings, extra, 2 pair per year, 
Beer, 1 pint per day, 6 cts. 
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You will perceive that Beer is put down at $1 80 per month, 
in this calculation ; and you will also observe what a small pit- 
tance is left to the soldier, who is daily exposed to many trials 
injurious to his constitution, but of service to his country. There 
are articles mentioned, w hich may, perhaps, be deemed a lux- 
ury and unnecessary; but look at the labor and fatigue a sol- 
dier has to undergo, and who will say they should be denied 
him. For instance, the article of beer may be considered a 
luxury ; but after a hard day’s work, who can say but that it is 
of benefit to the soldier, and indeed necessary. The article of 
tobacco may be considered a luxury; but where a man has 
been accustomed to its use for ten or twelve years, to quit it 
might be of serious injury to him. 

Sugar and coffee we pay for, because what is allowed to us 
is not sufficient ; all other articles are absolutely and indispen- 
sably required ; so that a soldier’s pay, being $6 per month, or 
$72 per year, and indispensable articles extra $4 56 per month, 
or $54 72 per year, leaves for the soldier $1 44 per month, or 
$17 28 per year. 

In the Army you will find many young men of family and 
education, who became soldiers on account of unpropitious 
fortune, and with the hope of amassing a small sum by good 
conduct and endeavors to please their superiors, so that at the 
expiration of their service, they might again enter into that so- 
ciety, to which they are entitled, and which want of means for- 
merly prevented. The respectability of numbers of soldiers is 
not enough enquired into, and far less appreciated. What is 
it that will be the means of increasing that respectability ? Pa- 
tronage from Government, and such an increase of pay as to 
be a spur to cause young men to take pleasure in exerting 
themselves. 

There are many articles we must necessarily have, which 
are not mentioned in the list, such as button sticks, clothes’ 
brushes, &c: and all that are mentioned, are put down at the 
very lowest rates. We trust notice and inquiry will be made 
into the truth of these few remarks ; and if inquiry is made, it 
is all we ask, for then will the soldier be relieved. 

Whilst writing, excuse me for taking a small portion more 
of your valuable magazine, to make a few remarks on a sub- 
ject which has become of much interest to the soldier; and I 
will commence with what all great jurists declare to be the easi- 
est way of obtaining a cause—facts. 

A law was passed, March 2d, 1833, to better the condition 
of the non-commissioned officers and privates of the United 
States’ Army; this law states, that any soldier enlisted after 
the 2d March, 1835, is only bound to serve his country three 
years ; whereas, he who enlisted Ist March, is bound to serve 
his country five years ; there is no mistake in this; it is a fact, 
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and a fact which is proved by myself and another soldier in 
the same company. Now, the law intimates that its meaning 
is, to benefit the Army, and put all upon an equality. I should 
very much like to know what equality is here meant; I can 
see none. I will state a case: here is a man enlisted for five 
years, on the Ist March; he swore toserve his country for five 
years. Here am I, who enlisted for the same period he did ; 
swore the same oath he did; and he, for the matter of three 
days, is only to serve three years at $6 per month, and I am to 
serve five years, and two years out of the five, at $5 per month. 

The very pith and marrow of the law is, to better the condi- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers and privates of the U.S 
Army, and to prevent desertion. How can this be effected, 
unless there is anequality inthe Army ? and where is the equal- 
ity, when facts exist as above stated ? 

It is not only the facts of the case that I would here make 
known, but the results arising out of those facts. Under my 
own immediate observation, many are dissatisfied, and do not 
hesitate to declare it; the inequality is too glaring to be over- 
looked. Many of my comrades have served from one year to 
eighteen months; and ifa recruit should enlist to-day, his (the 
recruit’s) time will be out before theirs, and his pay be better 
than theirs. This inequality will be of more serious injury in 
the Army, than is now looked for; it prevents that spirit of 
harmony so necessary to subordination, and prevents that wil- 
lingness to do duty, which would exist if equality existed. 

I trust notice will be taken of these few facts, and the griev- 
ance remedied, so that we poor soldiers may at all events be 
contented. 

WAYNE. 


REMARKS 
On the preposed plan for the Establishment of a School for the 


NON-COM MISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


The proposed spe of a School for the education of young 
men to fill the posts of Non-commissioned officers in the Army, 
and that no man can be competent for such, unless appointed 
from the School, is altogether impracticable. As for example: 
We will suppose such a school is already established on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, in the State of New York; a Court Martial 
convenes at New Orleans, and reduces to the ranks two or 
three non-commissioned officers ; perhaps they all belong to 
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one company: it then follows, that the commander of this 
company cannot appoint others, but must wait until they shall 
have been appointed and sent frora the school, which cannot 
be effected without incurring great expense, and causing much 
inconvenience. 

Again: if such a school should be established, what kind of 
private soldiers would compose our ranks? The recruits, even 
now, approach very near in manner and habiliment, to Sir 
John Falstaff’s; how much more would they then? Common 
sense says, that no decent man would enlist, with a due im- 
pression on his mind, of remaining a private soldier, during 
that enlistment. 

The better plan would be, to make every company a school ; 
to reduce West Point to two-thirds of its present establishment, 
so as to allow one-third to be officered from the line ; thus leav- 
ing a field open for promotion, to the rank and file of the Army, 
and inducing respectable young men to enter our service. 
Then, perhaps, our non-commissioned officers will excel, ere 
long, the “‘ sous officiers’”’ of the French, or even the “ splen- 
did drill serjeants ’’ of the English services. 

In conclusion, I would remark to the writer of the plan al- 
luded to, that non-commissioned officers receive no bounty, 
and that the pay and allowances received by cadets, amount to 
$ 338 per annum, while that of a serjeant major amounts to 
only $265 80. Thus the latter receives $72 20 less than the 
former. The cadet receives $16 per month pay, and 2 rations 
per day, at 20 cents per ration. The sergeant major receives 
$17 per month pay, and one ration, worth 12 1-2 cents per 
diem, with clothing worth $2 50 per month. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the cadet receives the same 
$338 per year, for learning a profession, which in four years 
will provide him with a genteel sustenance for life: while the 
sergeant major receives $265 80 per year, for performing duties 
both in the field and at the Bureau, out of which, probably, he 
has to provide for a large family, with no other prospect than 
this, that the longer he remains in the service of his country, 
the nearer he approaches to that period, when he shall be dis- 
charged for old age or debility, and finally become the inmate 
of a workhouse for the remainder of his life. 


M. 








Lieut. H. B. Sawyer.—The Legislature of Vermont has passed a reso- 
lution requesting the Governor to procure a suitable Sword, with proper in- 
scriptions, and present it to Lieut. Horace B. Sawyer, of the U. S. Na- 
vy, for his meritorious services during the late war. 

‘ [Better late, than never.—Ed. M. & NV. M.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1833. 
Kept at the Depot of Naval Instruments, Washington City. 








Moon’s Temperatwe| Dew W ind. Rain. a 
Phases. Dey. |Barometer. Max. Min. |Point Weather. Direction. Force. | in. REMARKS. 
Tues. 30 .107 72 65 | 71° |rain, cloudy, rain, strong 2.03 
Wed. 29 .931 71 69 | 57 |clear, cloudy, strong From the 23d to the 26th strong 
Thur. 30 .120 69 58 | 59 |cloudy, rain, clear, fresh light} .25 |gales from the S W with hazy wea- 
Fri. 30 .401 65 55 | 45 |cloudy, clear, fresh ther. 
Sat. 30 .530 61 47 | 47 |clear, cloudy, clear, light 
Sun. 30 .425 67 48 | 54 |{cloudy, cloudy, clear, light On the night of the 30th there was 
Mon. 30 .255 66 49 | 60 |cloudy, rain, cloudy, light } |quite a fall of frost, and the stagnant 
Tues. 29 .949 64 51 | 52 |clear, light fresh water about in the little pools frozen. 
Wed. 30 .045 66 50 | 55 Iclear, mod’te li’t 
Thur. 29 .967 67 49 | 55 |elear, clear, cloudy, light Mean height of the Barometer, dur- 
Fri. 30 .238 68 44 | 43 |clear, cloudy, clear, light ing the month, In. 30.101 
Sat. 29 .900 62 44 | 61 |frain, strong 
Sun. 29 .817 59 48 54 |cloudy, cloudy, clear, strong Mean maximum range of the Ther- 
Mon. 30 .125 62 50 | 48 Iclear, light mometer, 62° 45/ 
Tues. 30 .135 65 51 56 |cloudy, clear, fresh 
Wed. 30 .000 68 53 | 66 |light rain, cloudy, moderate Mean minimum 49° 65/ 
Thur. 17 | 29.883 73 61 | 70 |cloudy, moderate 
Fri. 18} 30.100 66 62 | 47 |clear, fresh Quantity of Rain fallen, In. 7.23 
Sat. 19 | 30.457 59 45 | 40 |clear, cloudy, clear, fresh 
Sun. 20] 30.310 55 48 | 52 |rain, moderate 
Mon. 21 30 .095 55 47 | 51 frain, moderate 
Tues. 22 | 29.958 55 49 | 47 |clear, rain, cloudy, moderate 
Wed. 23 | 30.118 56 43 | 44 |clear, fresh 
Thur. 24 | 29.851 59 47 |clear, cloudy, clear, fresh 
Fri. 25 | 29.776 63 clear, cloudy, clear, fresh 
Sat. 26 | 29.903 60 clear, fresh 
Sun. 27 | 29.897 58 cloudy, clear, cloudy, fresh 
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Mon. 28 |} 29.886 clear, cloudy, moderate 
Tues. 29 | 30.051 clear, cloudy, mod. fresh 
Wed. 30 | 30.360 clear, fresh 
Thur. 31 | 30.565 clear, light 
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PETER SIMPLE. 


PETER SIMPLE. 


I must now relate what occurred to me a few days before 
the ship sailed, which will prove that it is not necessary to en- 
counter the winds and waves, or the cannon of the enemy, to 
be in danger, when you have entered his majesty’s service : on 
the contrary, I have been in action since, and I declare with- 
out hesitation, that I did not feel so much alarm on this occa- 
sion as I did on the one of which I am about to give the his- 
tory. We were reported ready for sea, and the admiralty was 
anxious that we should proceed. The only obstacle to our 
sailing was, that we had not yet completed our complement of 
men. The captain applied to the port admiral, and obtained 
permission to send parties on shore to impress seamen. The 
second and third lieutenants, and the oldest midshipmen, were 
despatched on shore every night, with some of the most trust- 
worthy men, and generally brought on board in the morning 
about half a dozen men, whom they had picked up in the dif- 
ferent ale-houses, or grog-shops as the sailors call them. Some 
of them were retained, but most of them sent on shore as un- 
serviceable ; for it is the custom, when a man either enters or 
is impressed, to send him down to the surgeon in the cockpit, 
where he is stripped and examined all over, to see if he is sound 
and fit for his majesty’s service; and if not, he issent on shore 
again. Impressing appeared to be rather serious work, as far 
as I could judge from the accounts which I heard, and from 
the way in which our sailors, who were employed on the ser- 
vice, were occasionally beaten and wounded, the seamen who 
were impressed appearing to fight as hard not to be forced into 
the service, as they did for the honor of the country, after they 
were fairly embarked in it. I had a great wish to be one of 
the party before the ship sailed, and asked O’Brien, who was 
very kind to me in general, and allowed nobody to thrash me 
but himself, if he would take me with him, which he did on 
the night after I had made the request. I put on my dirk, 
that they might know I was an officer, as well as for my pro- 
tection. About dusk we rowed on shore, and landed on the 
Gesport side; the men were all armed with cutlasses, and 
wore pea jackets, which are very short great coats, made of 
what they call flushing. We did not stop to look at any of the 
grogshops in the town, as it was too early, but walked out a- 
bout three miles in the suburbs, and went to a house the door 
of which was locked, but we forced it open in a minnte, and 
hastened to enter the passage, where we found the landlady 
standing to defend the entrance. The passage was long and 
narrow, and she was a very tall, corpulent woman, so that 
her body nearly filled it up, and in her hands she held a long 































































































































300 PETER SIMPLE. 


spit pointed at us, with which she kept us at bay. The offi- 
cers, who were the foremost, did not like to attack a woman, 
and she made such drives at them with her spit, that had they 
not retreated, some of them would soon have been ready for 
roasting. The sailors laughed and stood outside, leaving the 
officers to settle the business how theycould. At last the land- 
lady called out to her husband, ‘ Be they all out, Jem?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the husband, ‘they be all safe gone.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
replied she, ‘Ill soon have all these gone too;’ and with 
these words she made such a rush forward upon us with her 
spit, that had we not fallen back and tumbled one over another, 
she certainly would have run it through the second lieutenant 
who commanded the party. ‘The passage was cleared in an 
instant, and as soon as we were all in the street, she bolted us 
out; so there we were, three officers and fifteen armed men, 
fairly beat off by a fat old woman, the sailors who had been 
drinking in the house having made their escape to some other 
place. But I do not well see how it could be otherwise : either 
we must have killed or wounded the woman, or she would 
have run us through, she was so resolute. Had her husband 
been in the passage, he would have been settled in a very short 
time ; but what can you do with a woman who fights like a 
devil, and yet claims all the rights and immunities of the softer 
sex? We all walked away, looking very foolish, and O’Brien 
observed that the next time he called at that house he would 
weather the old cat, for he would take herladyship in the rear. 

We then called at other houses, where we picked up one or 
two men, but most of them escaped by getting out at the win- 
dows or the back doors, as we entered the front. Now there 
was a grog-shop which was a very favorite rendezvous of the 
seamen belonging to the merchant vessels, and to which they 
were accustomed to retreat when they heard that the press- 
gangs were out. Our oflicers were aware of this, and were 
therefore indifferent as to the escape of the men, as they knew 
that they would all go to that place, and confide in their num- 
bers for beating us off. As it was then one o’clock, they thought 
it time to go there; we proceeded without any noise, but they 
had people on the look out, and as soon as we turned the cor- 
ner of the lane the alarm was given. I was afraid that they 
would all run away, and that we should lose them ; but, onthe 
contrary, they mustered very strong on that night, ‘and had re- 
solved to ‘ give fight.’ The men remained in the house, but 
an advance guard of about thirty of their wives saluted us with 
a shower of stones and mud. Some of our sailors were hurt, 
but they did not appear to mind what the women did. They 
rushed on, and then they were attacked by the women with 
their fists and nails. Notwithstanding this, the sailors only 
Jaughed, pushing the women on one side, and saying, ‘ Be 
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quiet, Poll ;;—*‘ Don’t be foolish, Molly ;’—‘ Out of the way, 
Sukey; we a’n’t come to take away your fancy man ;’ with ex- 
pressions of that sort, although the blood trickled down many 
of their faces, from the way in which they had been clawed. 
Thus we attempted to force our way through them, but I had 
a very narrow escape even in this instance. A woman seized 
me by the arm, and pulled me towards her; had it not been 
for one of the quarter-masters, I should have been separated 
from my party; but just as they dragged me away, he caught 
hold of me by the leg and stopped them. ‘Clap on here, Peg,’ 
cried the woman to another, ‘ and let’s have this little midship- 
mite ; I wants a baby to dry nurse.’ Two more women came 
to her assistance, catching hold of my other arm, and they would 
have dragged me out of the grasp of the quarter-master, had 
he not called out for more help on his side; upon which, two 
of the seamen laid hold of my other leg, and there was such a 
tussle, (all at my expense,) such pulling and hauling ; some- 
times the women gained an inch or two of me, then the sailors 
got it back again. At one moment I thought it was all over 
with me, and in the next I was with my own men. ‘ Pull 
devil; pull baker!’ cried the women, and then they laughed, 
although I did not, I can assure you, for I really think that I 
was pulled out an inch taller, and my knees and shoulders 
pained me very much indeed. At last the women laughed so 
much that they could not hold on, and I was dragged into the 
middle of our own sailors, where I took care to remain; and 
after a little more squeezing and fighting, was carried by the 
crowd into the house. The seamen of the merchant ships had 
armed themselves with bludgeons and other weapons, and had 
taken a position on the tables. They were more than two to 
one against us, and there was a dreadful fight, as their resist- 
ance was very desperate. Our sailors were obliged to use their 
cutlasses, and for a few minutes I was quite bewildered with 
the shouting and swearing, pushing and scufiling, collaring and 
fighting, together with the dust raised up, which not only blind- 
ed me, but nearly choked me. By the time that my breath 
was nearly squeezed out of my body, our sailors got the best of 
it, which the landlady and women in the house perceiving, they 
put out all the lights, so that I could not tell where I was ; but 
our sailors had every one seized his man, and contrived to 
haul him out of the street door, where they were collected to- 
gether and secured. 

Now again I was in great difficulty; I had been knocked 
down and trod upon, and when I did contrive to get up again, 
I did not know the direction in which the door lay. I felt 
about by the wall, and at last came to a door, for the room was 
at that time nearly empty, the women having followed the men 
out of the house ; I opened it, and found that it was not the 
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right one, but led into a little side parlor, where there was a 
fire, but nolights. I had just discovered my mistake, and was 
about to retreat, when I was shoved in from behind and the 
key turned upon me; there I wasall alone, and I must acknow- 
ledge, very much frightened, as I thought that the vengeance 
of the women would be wreaked upon me. _I considered that 
my death was certain, and that, like the man Orpheus I had 
read of in my books, I should be torn to pieces by these Bac- 
chanals. However, I reflected that I was an officer in his ma- 
jesty’s service, and that it was my duty, if necessary, to sacri- 
fice my life for my king and country. I thought of my poor 
mother ; but as it made me unhappy, I tried to forget her, and 
call to my memory all [ had read of the fortitude and courage 
of various brave men, when death stared them in the face. I 
peeped through the keyhole, and perceived that the candles 
were relighted, and that there were only women in the room, 
who were talking all at once, and not thinking about me. But 
in a minute or two a woman came in from the street, with her 
long black hair hanging about her shoulders, and her cap in 
her hand. ‘‘ Well,” cried she, ‘‘they’ve nabbed my husband, 
but I'll be dished if I havn’t boxed up the midshipmite in that 
parlor, and he shall take his place.’’ I thought I should have 
died when I looked at the woman, and perceived her coming 
up to the door, followed by some others, to unlock it. As the 
door opened, I drew my dirk, resolving to die like an officer, 
and as they advanced I retreated towards a corner, brandish- 
ing my dirk without saying a word. ‘“ Vell,’ cried the woman 
who had made me a prisoner, “I do declare I likes to see a 
puddle in a storm—only look at the little biscuit nibbler show- 
ing fight. Come, my lovey, you belongs to me.”’ 

‘* Never,” exclaimed I, with indignation. ‘‘ Keep off, or I 
shall do you mischief,” (and I raised my dirk in advance ;) ‘I 
am an officer and a gentleman.” 

Sal!” cried the odious woman, ‘fetch a mop and a pail of 
dirty water, and I’ll trundle that dirk out of his fist.”’ 

‘No, no,” replied another rather good-looking young wo- 
man, ‘‘leave him to me—don’t hurt him—he really is a very 
nice little man. What’s your name, my dear?” 

‘‘ Peter Simple is my name,” replied I; ‘“‘an1 I am aking’s 
officer, so be careful what you are about.” 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid, Peter, nobody shall hurt you; but you 
must not draw your dirk before ladies, that’s not like an officer 
and a gentleman—so put up your dirk, that’s a good boy.” 

‘J will not,” replied I, ‘‘ unless you promise me that I shall 
go away unmolested.” 

‘‘T do promise you that you shall, upon my word, Peter— 
upon my honor—will that content you?” 

“Yes,” replied I, ‘if every one else will promise the same.”’ 
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‘Upon our honors,”’ they all cried together; upon which I 
was satisfied, and putting my dirk into my sheath, was about 
to quit the room. 

“Stop, Peter,’ said the young woman who had taken my 
part; ‘I must have a kiss before you go.” ‘‘ And so must I; 
and so must we all,’”’ cried the other women. 

I was very much shocked, and attempted to draw my dirk 
again, but they had closed in with me, and prevented me.’ 
“ Recollect your honor,” cried I to the young woman, as I 
struggled. 

‘« My honor—Lord bless you, Peter! the less we say about 
that the better.”’ 

‘But you promised that I should go away quietly,” said [, 
appealing to them. 

‘Well, and so you shall; but recollect, Peter, that you are 
an officer and a gentleman—you surely would not be so shab- 
by as to go away without treating us. What money have you 
got in your pocket ?”’ and without giving me time to answer, 
she felt in my pocket, and pulled out my purse, which she 
opened. ‘‘ Why, Peter, you are as rich as a Jew,” said she, 
as they counted thirty shillings on the table. ‘“‘ Now, what 
shall we have ?”’ 

‘Any thing you please,” said I, ‘ provided that you will let 
me go.” 

‘Well, then, it shall be a gallon of gin. Sal, call Mrs. | 
Flanagan. Mrs. Flanagan, we wanta gallon of gin, and clean 
glasses.” 

Mrs. Flanagan received the major part of my money, and in 
a minute returned with the gin and wine glasses. 

‘‘Now, Peter, my cove, let’s all draw round the table, and 
make ourselves cosey.”’ 

‘‘O no,” replied I, ‘‘ take my money, drink the gin, but pray 
let me go;” but they wouldn’t listen to me. Then I was 
obliged to sit down with them, the gin was poured out, and 
they made me drink a glass, which nearly choked me. It had 
however one good effect, it gave me courage, and in a minute 
or two, I felt as if I could fight them all. The door of the 
room was on the same side as the fireplace, and I perceived 
that the poker was between the bars, and red hot. I com- 
plained that I was cold, although I was in a burning fever ; 
and they allowed me to get up to warm my hands. As soon 
as I reached the fireplace, I snatched out the red hot poker, 
and brandishing it over my head, made for the door. They all 
jumped up to detain me, but I made a poke at the foremost, 
which made her run back with a shriek, (I do believe that I 
burnt her nose.) I seized my opportunity, and escaped into 
the street, whirling the poker round my head; while all the 
women followed, hooting and shouting afterme. I never stop- 
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ped running and whirling my poker, until I was reeking with 
perspiration, and the poker was quite cold. Then I looked 
back, and found that 1 was alone. It was very dark; every 
house was shut up, and not a light to be seen any where. I 
stopped at a corner, not knowing where I was, or what I was 
to do. I felt very miserable indeed, and was reflecting on my 
wisest plan, when who should turn the corner but one of the 
‘quarter-inasters, who had been left on shore by accident. I 
knew him by his pea jacket and straw hat to be one of our men, 
and I was deligh‘ed to see him. I told him what had happen- 
ed, and he replied that he was going to a house where the peo- 
ple knew him, and would let him in. When we arrived there, 
the people of the house were very civil; the landlady made us 
some purl, which the quarter-master ordered, and which I 
thought very good indeed. After we had finished the jug, we 
both fell fast asleep in our chairs. I did not wake until I was 
roused by the quarter-master, at past seven o’clock, when we 
took a wherry and went off to the ship. 

When we arrived, I.reported myself to the first lieutenant, 
and told him the whole story of the manner in which I had 
been treated, showing him the poker, which I had brought on 
board with me. He heard me very patiently, and then said, 
‘‘Well, Mr. Simple, you may bethe greatest fool of your fami- 
ly, for all I know to the contrary, but never pretend to be a fool 
with me. That poker proves the contrary; and if your wit 
can serve you upon your own emergency, I expect that it will 
be employed for the benefit of the service.’’ He then sent for 
O’Brien, and gave him a lecture for allowing me to go with the 
press-gang, pointing out what was very true, that I could have 
been of no service, and might have met with a serious acci- 
dent. I went down on the main deck, and O’Brien came to 
me. ‘ Peter,” said he, ‘‘I have been jawed for letting you go, 
so it is but fair that you should be thrashed for having asked 
me.’ I wished to argue the point, but he cut all argument 
short by kicking me down the hatchway; and thus ended my 
zealous attempt to procure seamen for his majesty’s service. 

















CorrectTion.—In the November number, page 132, it was observed, 
that the ship of the line Ohio was affected with the Dry Rot. We were led 
into this error by the caption of an article in a Boston paper, which made 
particular allusion to this ship; we did not, at the moment, reflect that other 
causes than Dry Rot might have produced decay in her timbers. 

Extract of a letter from Samuel Hartt, Naval Constructorat New York, 
to Commodore C. G. Ridgely, Commandant of the Navy Yard, dated 20th 
November, 1833. 

‘** | have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 4th inst. with those 
enclosed, calling for information respecting the decay of the ship of the line 
Ohio. To the first question—‘ Is that ship affected with the Dry Rot? [ 
would respectfully state, that as far as I am enabled to judge from what I 
have read on that subject, the fact does not exist in that ship.” 
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OFFICERS PROCEEDINGS. 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OFFICERS AT HANCOCK BARRACKS, 
AND OTHER POSTS. 


After the whole matter for the December number had been put into the 
printer’s hands, and all, excepting a page or two, in type, the proceedings” 
of the Officers at Hancock Barracks were received, accompanied with are- 
quest that they should appear in the December number without fail. This 
was not practicable ; but asit was important that officers at the remotest fron- 
tier posts should be informed of these preliminary steps towards the forma- 
tion of a Provident Society, in time to act in concert, if so disposed, the 
readiest plan to accomplish that object seemed to be, to issue a supplemental 
sheet, and forward it immediately to every Military and Naval station, 
which was accordingly done. 

Other proceedings have been received, which exhibit a disposition to 
unite in the accomplishment of an object, so beneficial in its promised ef- 
fects, to the family of every officer attached tothe Army or Navy. 

All the proceedings that have yet reached the editor of the Magazine are 
herewith submitted. 


HANCOCK BARRACKS. 


Ata Meeting of the Officers, stationedat Hancock Barracks, on the 16th 
November, 1833, it was resolved :— 

Ist. That we again pledge ourselves individually to the support of a Mili- 
tary and Naval Provident Society, formed upon such a basis as may be 
hereafter determined on, by Delegates assembled for that purpose. 

2d. That a Delegate be appointed to represent the Officers of this Post, 
and to meet others in convention, at some convenient time and place—say 
on the second Monday of March, 1834, at the City of Washington. 

3d. That an Address to the Officers of the Army and Navy be prepared 
and sent for publication to the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 

In pursuance to the foregoing resolutions, they proceeded to appoint one 
of their own number as a Delegate to represent them in the Convention, and 
the following Address was afterwards submitted. 


To the Officers of the Army and Navy. 


A few months since, you are aware there appeared, in a Journal devoted 
to the interests of our service, a proposition for the formation of a Military 
and Naval Provident Society. Feeling, as we then did and still do, the im- 
portance to Officers, both of the Army and Navy, of an institution of that 
kind, we promptly assembled and pledged ourselves to its support. 

Since that time, the Officers of two or three military posts have, with a 
laudable zeal, come forward and united with us in the same pledge; but 
with these exceptions, we are constrained to say, and we say it with regret, 
that the members of both services have evinced a degree of apathy and in- 
difference truly surprising, to asubject which, (ifa little consideration were 
bestowed on it) would commend itself to the interest of all. 

A few years since a project, similar to the present one, was started at the 
City of Washington, which proved abortive : but what were the causes of 
the failure it is not necessary now to enquire; though it seems to be gener- 
ally conceded, that a Provident Society of some sort is urgently demanded 
for the well-being of us all; whether considered for the comfort of those 
dependent on us, or the increased chances for promotion which it will most 
probably offer. 
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If, then, the advantages of such an institution are so obvious that they 
cannot be denied, let us, with one accord, unite all our energies in further- 
ance of the plan, and its success is certain; but if we leave others to do that 
which we should do ourselves,—if with indifference or lukewarmness we 
merely look on, instead of becoming active parties in the cause, it will surely 
fail. Congress would little heed the wishes of a few individuals of the Army 
or Navy; but their united voice would command its ready and respectful 
attention. 

Bringing, therefore, the foregoing principles into practical operation, we 
have appointed one of the Officers serving at this post, as a Delegate to re- 
present us in Convention ; and knowing the necessity for some one to take 
the incipient steps, we have ventured with diffidence, (and not in a spirit of 
dictation) to name a time and place for the Convention to assemble. And 
we earnestly and respectfully request our brethren of the Army and Navy 
to assemble without delay at their respective stations, and to communicate to 
the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine the result of their meetings, 
for publication. 


N. 8. CLARKE, Major U.S. A. 

G. DEARBORN, Captain 2d Infantry, 

B. A. BOYNTON, Captain 2d Infantry, 

T. STANIFORD, Captain 2d Infantry, 

T. MORRIS, Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

S. L. RUSSELL, Ist Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 
H. DAY, Ist Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

JAS. M. HILL, 2d Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 
GEO. W. PATTEN, Lieutennat 2d Infantry, 
H. W. WESSELLS, Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 
J. W. ANDERSON, Lieutenant 2d Iafantry. 





FORT COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. 


Having seen an article in a recent number of the Army and Naval Maga- 
zine, written for the purpose of eliciting the opinions of Officers of the 
Army and Navy, on the expediency of establishing an Army and Naval 
Provident Society for the benefit of the widows and orphans of deceased 
Officers, We, the undersigned, Officers of the Army, stationed at Fort Co- 
lumbus in the Harbor of New York, do, in compliance with its suggestions, 
hereby express our approbation of the proposed measure ; and we will cheer- 
fully use our best endeavours to further it: and should such a society be 
established, do hereby agree to become members. 


A. C. W. FANNING, Bvt. Lieut. Colonel U.S. A. 
L. WHITING, Captain 4th Artillery, 

HARVEY BROWN, Lieutenant 4th Artillery, 

S. H. DRUM, 2d Lieutenant 4th Artillery. 





FORT NIAGARA, NEW YORK. 


Ata meeting of the undersigned Officers, stationed at Fort Niagara, N. 
Y., held at the quarters of the Commanding Officer, on the 15th November, 
1833, it was resolved, That it is highly desirable that a Society be formed, 
and a fund raised, for the following purposes, viz :— 

I. For the support of aged or infirm Officers and Soldiers of the Army, 
who may retire or be disbanded. 

II. For the assistance of the Widows and Children of Officers and Sol- 
djers who may die in the service ;—and, 
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Ill. For securing to such Officers, as may be disposed to resign, a mode- 
rate annuity. 

That the fund, to be raised for the above purposes, be obtained by an as- 
sessment of a certain per cent. on the pay proper of the Officers and Soldiers 
of the Army: and, finally, that it is expedient that dejegates be appointed, 
either by the members of regiments or posts, as well as by the General and 
Medical Staff, to meet at some central point for the purpose of organizing 
said Society, and taking whatever measures may be necessary to carry into 
effect the objects above stated. 


ALEX. CUMMINGS, Lieut. Colonel 2d Infantry, 
W. HOFFMAN, Captain 2d Infantry, 

L. FOOT, Surgeon U.S. A. 

J. 8S. GALLAGHER, Lieut. and Adj. 2d Infantry, 
W. BLOODGOOD, Ist Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

A. B. EATON, 24 Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

S. CASEY, Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

JAC. BROWN, Bvt. 2d Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 

7 HOMAS JOHNS, Bet. 2d Lieutenant 2d Jnfantry. 


FORT MARION, EAST FLORIDA. 


At a meeting of the Officcrs stationed at Fort Marion, St. Augustine, 
Florida, on the 13th November, 1833, it was 

Resolved, 1st. Feeling as we do the absolute necessity of some provision 
being made, for the benefit of the widowsand children, &c., of the Officers 
of the U.S. Army, who may die in the service of their country, we mu- 
tually pledge ourselves to aid and assist in the formation of a Society, having 
such for its object, and will become members of the same, so soon as it may 
be organized. 

Resolved, 2d. That 1st Lieut. F. L. Dancy, of the 2d Regiment of Artil- 
lery, be appointed a delegate from this post, to meet such other delegates es 
may be appointed from the other posts of the Army in conveution, with 
powers to frame and adopt aconstitution for such Society ; and that we ap- 
prove of the City of Washington, asthe place most suitable for the meeting 
of said delegates, and that the first day of March be the day fixed upon for 
the meeting of said delegates. 

Resolved, 3d. That the above proceedings be forwarded to the Editor of the 
Military and Naval Magazine for publication. 


G. 8. DRANE, Captain 2d Regiment Artillery, 
S. TUTTLE, Lieutenant U. 8. Corps of Engineers, 
F. L. DANCY, Ist Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
AND. A. HUMPHREYS, 2d Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
R. P. SMITH, 2d Lieutenant 2d Artillery. 
Lieut. John L’Engle being absent from the Post, has not affixed his sig- 
nature to these resolutions, but it is believed that if he were present, having 
already pledged himself to join the Society, he would sign it. 


FORT BRADY, M. T. 


To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 


The undersigned Officers, stationed at Fort Brady, M. T., thoroughly 
convinced of the permanent and solid ad vantages to be derived from a Pro- 
vident Society, and viewing with marked approbation the active and deci- 
sive measures taken by their brother Officers stationed at Hancock Barracks, 
for the establishing an instituiion of this nature. have determined to yield 
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them a most zealous and hearty co-operation, in accomplishing this object. 
They do, therefore, hereby pledge themselves to join and support a Provi- 
dent Society, based on the plan proposed in the July number of the Mili- 
tary and Naval Magazine, or on any other plan combining the same funda- 
mental principles, whether, exclusively, fur the benefit of the Army, or, 
conjointly, for the Army and Navy, as may be subsequently determined. 

‘Lhey do aiso concur in the plan proposed by the Officers at Hancock Bar- 
racks, for effecting the main object :—that all Officers in favor of the pro- 
ject, should make known to the public their views, not only in regard to 
the general features, but tv the most minute details of its organization, in 
order that those on whom it may immediately devolve to frame a Consti- 
tution for the Society, may have for their guidance the united wisdom of all 
concerned. And, further, that they should forthwith forward a pledge both 
to the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine, and to the Ofiicers of 
Hancock Barracks, (as the latter have generously volunteered to take the 
burden of the organization of the Society upon their own shoulders) to join 
and support the Society so soon as organized, by those who may be duly 
delegated for that purpose. 

After giving the scheme, for framing a Provident Society, their unquali- 
fied approbation and unreserved pledge for its support, they beg leave to of- 
fer, for the consideration of those who may be delegated to lay the founda- 
tion of this institution, the following ébjections and amendments to the 
plan first proposed in the Military and Naval Magazine. Let it, however, 
be borne in mind, that they do not consider these objections as insuperable 
barriers to their joining the Society, or that their patronage depends upon 
the adoption of the amendments which they may propose. They are stated 
that they may be duly considered, and if the former are unfounded, or the 
latter injudicious, let them be set aside. 

The undersigned will cheerfully submit to the will of the majority. But 
to the point. Firstly, they conceive thatclause objectionable, which would 
lessen or entirely avoid the annuity to the family of a deceased officer, who 
has left a certain known income or unincumbered estate, sufficient, or par- 
tially so, for their support ; this would not only be doing an injustice to in- 
dividuals, but would operate to the prejudice of the Society itself, inasmuch 
as it would have a tendency to deprive it of the support and patronage of 
those most competent to yield the same, and wonld furthermore remove all 
stimulus to a decent and frugal economy, so praiseworthy in all, more espe- 
cially in those of limited means of subsistence. 


Secondly, They view, as likely to operate as a peculiar hardship :—That 
every officer shall be a member of this Society at least five years before his 
family can reap any benefit therefrom, in case of his death. Although fully 
aware of the impracticability uf allowing those thus situated full annuities, 
yet might not they receive a small provision, proportioned to the sum con- 
tributed by them—or, at least, might not the amount which they have con- 
tributed be refunded, with interest? It would bea trifle, to be sure, yet it 
might not come amiss. 


Having thus stated their objections, they would suggest the following 
amendment, in addition to that proposed by the Officers at Hancock Bar- 
racks, in favor of old and infirm officers, to wit :—that some provision be 
made for any officer who may be desirous of leaving the service from any 
other cause than old age or infirmity—say a small annuity for himself, or, 
in case of his death, for his family, for a limited term of years, or a more 
considerable sum to be paid at the time of his leaving the service. 

This, as it would have the effect of increasing promotion, would induce 
young officers without families to patronize the Society, as their own in- 
terest would be thus involved. 

The undersigned, entertaining the most sanguine hopes of success in this 
undertaking, do most earnestly entreat all officers, and more especially those 
having families depending for subsistence upon their commissions, (and 
those hanging upon the brittle thread of life) to seize the present oppor- 
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tunity of securing for them, at least a decent support, by merely contri- 
buting the, comparatively, insignificant sum of one or two months’ pay. 


W. V. COBBS, Captain 2d Infantry, 

S. JOHNSON, Captain 2d Infantry, 

J. R. SMITH, Ist Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 
EDW. R. LONG, 2d Lieutenant 2d Infantry, 
J. M. CLENDENIN, 2d Lieutenant 2d Infantry. 


CAMP ARMISTEAD, C. N. 





The undersigned approve of the outline suggested in the number of the 
Military and Naval Magazine of July, 1833, for the organization of a Pro- 
vident Society, and hold themselves pledged to join it. 

Not purposing tosenda delegate from their station, both that their limit- 
ed number renders such a procedure unnecessary, and that it would proba- 
bly, in any event, be impracticable, they agree to abide by the decision and 
acts of such delegates as may assemble from other quarters. 


F. S. BELTON, Captain 2d Artillery, 
G. W. GARDINER, Captain 2d Artillery, 
A. C. FOWLER, Ist Lieutenant 2d Artillery. 


Camp Armistead, Cher. Vation, 
“Vovember 26, 1833. 
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The officers stationed at Hancock Barracks, Savannah, St. Augustine, 
&c: have passed resolutions recommending the formation of a “ Military 
and Naval Provident Society.” The report of the Secretary of War strongly 
recommends the same project. 

As yet, the precise objects of such a Society have not been pointed out ; 
but the least of those objects includes the formation of a fund, by the con- 
tributions of all officers, which shall suffice to furnish the widows and or- 
phans of such officers as may die in service, witha certain sum of money. 

Other projects recommend a tax, which shall aflord an income for a lim- 
ited period, or for life, to the families of deceased officers—which income 
has been rated according to the rank of the officer. 

Finally, the establishment of a half-pay system, by a tax on the army, has 
been proposed. 

The arguments in favor of a “ Military and Naval Provident Society,” 
have been fully stated in different numbers of the Military and Naval Ma- 
gazine, and in the report of the Secretary. They are, besides, so obvious, 
and have been topics of conversation for so many years, at every post in 
the army, that it is unnecessary to repeat them. I shall, therefore, confine 
my observations to the opposite view of the subject. 

The first objecti-nable feature that strikes me is the union of the two ser- 
vices. The circumstances of the two corps are as different as those of any 
two professions whatever. The adjustment of the relative claims of the two 
services would present almost insurmountable difficulties, and wonld give 
rise to interminable disputes ; and, finally, I do not see what good results 
the union could produce, that would not be equally attainable by separate 
associations. 

The next consideration is the practicability of these schemes. On this 
most important point it is unnecessary to make any new calculations, as the 
able report of Coronet Towson, prepared for “a Meeting of the Officers 
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of the Army, present at the Seat of Government, &c:” * and presented on 
the Sth November, 1828, furnishes all the data that can be desired. 

From that report it appears, that a tax on every officer of the army of 
“10 per cent of their pay proper for the first four years, and 5 per cent 
thereafter,” is insufficient to afford “‘ the contemplated pensions (for a lim- 
ited period) to the widows and orphans alone,” and they very properly state 
that a higher contribution could not prudently be proposed. 

Of course, ‘ the half pay system ’ is stil] less practicable. 

The meeting at Washington finally suggested the payment of the sum of 
$900 to the widow of every officer that may die in service; and the en- 
forcement of this system was proposed, so soon as two thirds of the efficers 
of the army should have concurred. 

It would seem from the above mentioned report, that the only practica- 
ble scheme is the one just mentioned. 

I shall now offer a few remarks, bearing on all the schemes, but more 
particularly applicable to the only one thatseems practicable. 

The pay of every officer of the army is his private property, and is as sa- 
cred as that of a citizen. There exists no authority beyond ‘ the constitu- 
tion,’ and the ‘ Articles of war’ made under the constitution, for taxing any 
officer or soldier of the United States’ army. Should Congress see fit, it 
may reduce the pay of the whole or any part of the army, and appropriate 
the money thus saved to charitable or any other purposes, for which that 
body is authorized to appropriate the pudlic money ; but the private proper- 
ty of soldiers, as of citizens, can be touched only by a creditor. 

Let us next consider the propriety of the only practicable scheme, which 
confines the benefits of the fund to married officers. Can any married of- 
ficer consent that the bachelors shall contribute? Can any officer consent 
to regulate the charity which the bachelors shall extend to his family ? for 
in no other light can the contributions of those who are not to be benefitted 
by the fund be regarded. No, I cannot believe that such a plan could be 
tolerated. 

If the funds of the ‘ Provident Society ’ are intended for widows and or- 
phans only—let the association consist only of married men. 

The Secretary of War has stated in his report, that the organization of 
such a Society is the general wish of the army. How that wish was ascer- 
tained, I know not; but this I do know, that when a circular, containin 
a proposition for such a Society, was issued a few years since, (in 1830, 
believe) a large majority of the officers did not act on it in any way ; and 
to the best of my information, and that of the rest of the officers at this post, 
(above 20) alarge majority of the officers are positively opposed to the for- 
mation of such a Society. The fact that those in favor of the measure have 
alone expressed any opinion as yet, may have led the Secretary and others 
to the inference that all desire it; and as such an inference may be wrong, 
itis to be hoped that all, ( for and against) will lose uo time in expressing 
their views. 

If any ‘ Provident Society’ must be formed by voluntary contributions, 
let those by whom the money is contributed, and for whom the association 
is solely intended, organize the Society. If the association is to be a vo- 
luntary one, I do not see why it should be regulated by those officers—not 
of the army or association—who constitute what is called ‘ the Government.’ 
The secretaries, revenue collectors, &c : would think it verystrange, if the 
general officers of the army should recommend them to apply for a law to 
regulate their charity. Charity is not a fit subject for legislation. The 
members of Congress will never insult the members of the army by instruct- 
ing them how to provide for the widows of their deceased comrades. As 
well might the lawyers of New York make regulations for the support of 
the widows and orphans of dead Doctors, from the funds of those who have 
not yet followed their patients. But this is too serious an occasion for jest- 


* See Military and Naval Magazine, Vol. II. pp. 176—181. 
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ing ; methinks I already feel the hand of another man’s charity in my pocket. 
Since the Secretary of War is favorable to the formation of a *‘ Provident 
Society,’ there would be no difficulty in obtaining a charter from Congress 
for any association of the kind, formed on equitable principles. But Jet us 
hear no more about compelling a minority to contribute. 

I must regard every plan yet proposed, (except a voluntary association 
of those only who are to be benefitted ) as improper or impracticable. It may 
be asked, whether officers’ families are always to be depenient on the life 
of those officers for their daily bread? I would answer, no—not unless those 
officers choose to makethemso. Life Insurance Offices are now in full oper- 
ation in New York and elsewhere ; and from $ 20 to $ 50 per annum will 
secure a greater amount than can possibly be afforded by a Provident Soci- 
ety. Those officers, whose families are entirely dependent on their pay, 
might surely reduce their expenditures by a sufficient sum to insure their 
lives for one or two thousand dollars. Many, of both services, have al- 
ready done so, and I believe that all who are provident can do so. Were 
an association formed for this purpose, there is no doubt that advantageous 
terms might be formed with an Insurance Company. 

Whenever the widows and orphans of deceased officers have been desti- 
tute, the relief extended has been limited by nothing but necessity; andthe 
‘ hard cases’ which must occasionally occur for want of provision by a pro- 
vident father, will undoubtedly, as heretofore, receive all possible aid with- 
out the commands ofa Provident Society. 

Last, though not least, ] would call the attention of al] to a point that ap- 
pears to have escaped the attention of those proposing Provident Societies. 

Many officers have mothers and sisters dependent on them for support ; 
and are, perhaps, im consequence, unmarried. Is the pittance which such 
men reserve to themselves to be squeezed from them for the benefit of those 
who choose to marry and bring up children, without exercising the pru- 
dence necessary to provide for them, by insurance or other means? Are 
these—the most disinterested, the most noble objects of charity—to transfer 
the hard-earned savings of a son or a brother, to some vigorous and impro- 
vident disciple of Malthus? Will any MAN consent that his wife and chil- 
dren shall be provided for at the expense of a brother officer, who, to pro- 
vide for a mother or sisters, has generously denied himself the luxuries of 
wedlock ? 

I must believe that some of the schemes have been adopted without re- 
flection ; but their operation will not be less odious on that account, in the 
event of their success. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to add, that my criticisms are intended for 
plans and propositions, and not for persons. B. K. 
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The project of a Military Provident Society seems to be engaging the 
attention of the army. The expressions of opinion yet heard, have all been 
in itsfavor. The object is a laudable one; and as it was supposed, the So- 
ciety was to be got up and supported by the voluntary contributions of such 
officers as wished to become members, no voice has been raised against it ; 
in fact, no opposition could be made to a society of this kind, so long as the 
contributions are voluntary ; though, doubtless, there are many officers who 
are unwilling to aid in the erection, or support, of such a Society. Its ad- 
vocates only have shown themselves. Whilst all approve, I say there may 
be many who will not join. Is it then fair, that this ex parte expression of 
opinion shonld be taken as the sense of the whole army? and that the scan- 
ty pay of the officers should be reduced to further a measure, in which he 
takes no interest; as the Secretary of War, in his last annual report, recom- 
mends? It is hoped that the officers of the army, opposed to this plan of 
creating a fund for a Provident Society, will make themselves heard before 
it is too late. JUSTICE. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF A MEETING OF OFFICERS, HELD AT THE U.S. MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEST POINT,—DECEMBER 16, 1833. 







Whereas the propositions for the formation of a Provident 
Society, which have recently been revived at several Army 
Posts, and the suggestion made by the Secretary of War in his 
last report, render it, in our belief, desirable that all interested 
should express their views on the subject: and, as such an ex- 
pression seems more particularly necessary, since all, who have 
yet spoken, appear to consider that there can be but one opin- 
ion: We, the undersigned, officers of the Army, stationed at 
the United States’ Military Academy, West Point, having at a 
former meeting referred the subject to a committee, do adopt 
the following Report and Resolutions :— 












REPORT. 










The committee, appointed to report on the subject of the 
formation of a Provident Society, have taken into considera- 
tion the different plans, which have, as far as their knowledge 
extends, been proposed for that purpose. These plans appear 
to be divisible into three kinds; of which some propositions 
embrace but one, others two, whilst others again embrace the 
whole. They are: First—to secure an annuity, for life, ofa 
certain amount, to the widews or children of deceased officers. 

Second—to secure a like annuity to officers who resign after 
a certain period of service. 

Third—to secure the same to disbanded officers. 

The committee will offer their views upon these in the order 
of the importance which seems to be attached to them respec- 
tively. 

First.—To secure an annuity to the widows or children of de- 
ceased officers—Reference has been made here, on several 
points, to the excellent Report of the committee appointed at 
a meeting of the officers in Washington in 1828,* which, from 
the official character, and opportunities of information, of those 
by whom it was made, offers the most satisfactory authority 
which can be expected. It will be assumed, in the words of 
that Report, ‘‘that ten per cent. per annum for four years, and 
five per cent. thereafter, on pay proper, is the maximum rate of 
contribution: believing that the convenience, not to say the 
wants of the officers, will not permit a higher rate.’’—Under 
the present organization of the Army, the annual amount of 


























* Military and Naval Magazine for November, 1833, page 176. 
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the pay proper of all commissioned officers is about $ 330,540, 
of which 10 per cent. is $ 33,054, say $33,000, which is the 
amount to be paid annually during the first four years, suppos- 
ing that every officer subscribes; after which, the amount will 
be one half of this, or $ 16,500, with an addition of $ 600 aris- 
ing from this, viz: that every successive year there will be a 
class of graduates from the United States’ Military Academy, 
who will pay 10 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. as the rest of 
the officers of the Army. The annual sum to be paid, therefore, 
after the first four years, amounts to $ 17,100. 

In order to ascertain the number of claimants for each year, 
the result of the calculation in the Report of 1828, is taken as 
correct. This resultis 7. As the difference of the pay proper 
in 1828 and 1833, is owing to an increase in the number of of- 
ficers, it would appear, that if the number of claimants, when 
the pay proper is $ 243,752, is 7, the sum $ 330,540 must pro- 
duce a proportionably greater number. This is found to be 9; 
which, therefore, will be taken as one of the elements of the 
calculation. 

The next point to be determined, is the average amount of 
the annuities. The average pay proper, leaving out of consi- 
deration brevet pay, is ¢ 428 per annum; so that, if the annu- 
ity is to be equal to the half pay of the officers, the average 
amount will be $ 214, say $ 200. 

The last condition is the average duration of the annuities. 


Taking the calculations in the Report of 1828 on this point, a 
reference to their statement is all that is necessary. This con- 
tains, first, a table from the calculations of the Pennsylvania Life 
Insurance Company, which gives the following data: 


Persons 21 years of age will probably continue to live 28 years. 
25 do. do. 26 do. 
30 do. do. 231 do. 


35 do. do. 213 do. 
40 do. do. 20. do. 
45 do. do. 183 do. 
50 do. do. 17 do. 


Average, 223 yrs. 

The Report goes on to say: “It is believed that the pen- 
sions of nearly all the widows will commence at periods of life 
between 21 and 50 years, which, according to the foregoing ta- 
ble, makes 22 1-2 years the average continuance of life; but 
as it is probable the fund will be relieved by marriage, in which 
case the pension of the widow ceases, the committee have de- 
ducted 2 1-2 years, and assumed 20 as the probable average 
duration of pensions of this class. It is true that, notwithstand- 
ing the marriage of the widow, the pension may be prolonged 


beyond the time assumed, by the orphans who are under one 
8 
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year, or who may not be born until after the death of the father; 
but it is believed that these, as well as the 2 1-2 years deduct- 
ed, will be counterbalanced by the cases in which there are no 
children, or where the children have attained the age of 21, be- 
fore the marriage of the widow.” 

Assuming, then, that all the officers of the Army contribute 
during 4 years 10 per cent. of their pay proper, and 5 per cent. 
thereafter; that the surplus funds can be invested in stock yield- 
ing 4 per cent. interest; (* the greatest to be depended on, if 
security of investment and unavoidable delays be considered ;) 
that the number of annuities granted to widows or orphans an- 
nually will be 9; and that they will be continued on an average 
20 years; the following table will exhibit the state of the fund 
for every successive year. 

This table has been calculated on the presumption, that the 
payments of the annuities are all made at the end of every year, 
and that the first year’s subscription is allowed to accumulate 
its whole interest, before any demand js made upon it.t 

(A) 
Statement of the operation of a proposed fund for the payment of an annu- 
ity of $200 each to the widows or children of officers—nine in number, 
during their natural lives, predicated on an assessment of 10 per cent. 


per annum on the pay proper of all officers for the first four years, and 5 
per cent. thereafter. 













































Capital at Interest |4mount of Amount of Bala Yearl 
Yr the begin- | *"*© Principal | Annuities ger ak PP gsr 
rs. |. n . end of | Contribu- 
ing of each) ©, pita] and for the aa on 
year. apita":| Interest. year. saa ; 
1 33,000 1,320 34,320 1,800 32,520 
2 65,520 2,620 68,140 3,600 64,540 33,000 
3 97,540 3,901 | 101,441 5,400 96,041 33,000 
4} 129,041 5,161 | 134,202 7,200 127,002 33,000 
5 | 144,102 5,764 | 149,866 9,000 140,866 17,100 
6 | 157,966 6,318 | 164,284 | 10,800 153,484 17,100 
7 | 170,584 6,823 | 177,407 | 12,600 164,807 | 17,100 
8 | 181,907 | 7,276 | 189,183 | 14,400 174,783 | 17,100 
9 | 191,883 7,675 | 199,558 | 16,200 183,358 | 17,100 
10 | 200,458 8,018 | 208,476 | 18,000 190,476 | 17,100 
11 | 207,576 8,303 | 215,879 | 19,800 196,079 17,100 
12 | 213,179 8,527 221,706 | 21,600 200,106 | 17,100 
13 | 217,206 8,688 | 225,894 | 23,400 202,494 | 17,100 
14 | 219,594 8,783 | 228,377 | 25,200 203,177 17,100 
15 | 220,277 8,811 | 229,088 | 27,000 202,088 17,100 
16 | 219,188 8,767 | 227,955 | 28,800 199,155 17,100 
17 | 216,255 8.650 | 224,905 | 30,600 194,305 17,100 
18 | 211,405 8,456 | 219,861 | 32,400 187,461 17,100 
19 | 204,561 | 8,182 | 212,743 | 34,200 178,543 17,100 
20 | 195,643 7,825 | 203,468 | 36,000 167,468 17,100 
91) IS4.568 | 









*See Report oi 1828. 
+ This assumption, as well as all the others which this Report contains, is 
taken as favorable as possible to the Provident Society. 
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The result of this calculation shews, that the fund increases 
for fourteen years with a diminished increment; that at the 
end of the fifteenth, the capital remaining, to which the con- 
tribution of $ 17, 100 is to be added, viz: $ 202,088, is less 
than the corresponding capital of the year before, by $ 1,089, 
and now, that, as the contribution for each year, added to the 
interest of the ‘capital for that year, is less than the demand for 
annuities, the fund must diminish until it becomes extinct. This, 
by continuing the table, it is found to do in the 32d year, when 
it will not only be exhausted, but in debt to the amount of about 
$ 6,000. 

Thus it appears, that the maximum contribution of the officers 
of the Army, is unable to provide the mere pittance of $ 200 
per annum, for widows and orphans alone. 

Seconp.—To secure an annuity for life of a certain amount to 
officers who shall resign after a certain period of service. 

The annuity generally proposed is half pay, and the period 
of service 25 years: a greater term would not be useful to the 
officers, a less would burden too much the Provident fund. 

It may be safely assumed, that after 25 years’ service the in- 
divididual will be a captain, and probably a field officer. Sup- 
posing, however, four captains to resign for every two field of- 
ficers, the average half pay will be about $ 300, which will be 
adopted in the following calculations. 

In order to ascertain the probable duration of the annuity, it 
must be recollected, that the average age at which cadets gra- 
duate at the Military Academy is 2 22 years. The average age 
at resignation will therefore be 47 years. Taking the table of 
lives already given, where 45 years give 18 3-4, and 50 years 
17 years, as the probable continuance of life, the intermediate 
number 47, will give about 18 years, which will consequently 
be the probable duration of the annuity. 

The investment is supposed to be made on the same terms, 
and the tables below to be constructed on the same principles, 
as in the previous case. 


For table B, see next page. 


This table shews the following results, viz: That the fund 
to the end of the 18th year has continued to increase; but, 
that if the annuities be increased by the annual increment for 
the 19th year, it begins to diminish. Consequently—5 annui- 
tants, at $300 per annum each, can just be supported, if the 
average duration of their lives be taken at IS years; but should 
the average be increased to 19 years by any circumstance, or 
should any unforseen deficiency « occur in the annual contriba- 
tions, Or mismanagement of the fund, the capital will commence 
to decrease, and must be exhausted at the end of a certain term 
of years. 
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(B) 


Statement of the operation of a proposed half pay fund for 5 officers, to re- 
ceive $300 per annum each, on retiring after 25 years’ service, predicat- 
ed on an assessment of 10 per cent. on the pay proper of all officers for 
the first four years, and 5 per cent. thereafter. 








Capital at Amount of |Amount of 
Yrs,| beginning — Principal | Annuities Balance Yearly 
end of each) Contribu- 
of each Capital and for each = ti aa 
year. pita") Interest. year. iaedd ; 
1 33,000 1,320 34,320 1,500 32,820 

2 65,820 2,632 68,452 3,000 65,452 33,000 
3 98,452 3,938 102,390 4,500 97,890 33,000 
4} 130,890 5,235 136,125 6,000 130,125 33,000 
5 | 147,225 5,889 153,114 7,500 145,614 17,100 
6 | 162,714 6,508 | 169,222 9,000 160,222 17,100 
7 | 177,322 7,092 184,414 10,500 173,914 17,100 
8 | 191,014 7,640 198,654 12,000 186,654 17,100 
9 | 203,754 8,150 211,904 13,500 198,494 17,100 
10 | 215,504 8,620 224,124 15,900 209,124 17,100 


11 | 226,224 9,048 235,272 16,500 218,772 17,100 
12 | 235,872 9,434 245,306 18,000 227,306 17,100 
13 | 244,406 | 9,776 254,182 19,500 234,682 17,100 
14 | 251,782 | 10,071 261,853 21,000 240,853 17,100 
15 | 257,953 | 10,318 268,271 22,500 245,771 17,100 
16 | 262,871 | 10,514 273,385 24,000 249,395 17,100 
17 | 266,485 | 10,659 277,144 25,500 251,644 17,100 
18 | 268,744 10,749 279,493 27,000 252,493 17,100 
19 | 269,593 10,783 280,376 28,500 251,876 17,100 





























If, now, we calculate the result, supposing 6 officers on half 
pay, at $ 300 each per annum, it will be seen, that the first ta- 
ble A, calculated for 9 persons at $ 200 per annum, must cor- 
respond exactly with one for 6 persons at $300 per annum. 
The difference is, that the annuities, in the first case, are for 
20 years, and in the second for 18 years. For 18 years, there- 
fore, the tables will be the same.—(See table A.) 

The conclusion, from inspection, will be as before, that the 
fund commences to diminish in the 15th year, and must, from 
the principle mentioned in that calculation, viz: that the de- 
mand for annuities, is greater than the annual contribution, 
added to the interest of the surplus capital ; diminish, and final- 
ly become extinct. This will take place in the 37th year, as 
will be seen by continuing the table; the difference between 
the terms of extinction in the two cases, being referable to the 
difference of the 1S and 20 years. 

Five, then, can be just supported, and six cannot. Let us 
now compare the numbers with the probable number of those 
who would retire on half pay. 

From a simple inspection of the Army Register, we shall 
find that there are at least 30 officers, a majority of whom are 
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above the rank of major, who are now, (in 1833) and at least 
50, who, in the course of four years, (and it cannot be expect- 
ed that the fund will go into operation before that time,) enti- 
tled to retire on the terms proposed. Of these 80, it is fair to 
conclude that atleast 1, or 10 persons, would gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered to enter on other pursuits, 
with the certainty of half pay for the remainder of their lives. 
The conclusion is evident. If 6 exhaust the fund in 37 years, 
when the majority of annuities is for captains, how soon will 
10 exhaust it, when we continue for several years to support ex- 
clusively officers above that rank. 

A writer in the Military and Naval Magazine, in an article 
of the No. for July, 1833, entitled ‘‘Hints for a Military and 
Naval Provident Society,” has put forth a scheme, which is 
fair enough at the first glance to a superficial reader, but which 
leads to results which will perhaps startle the proposer of it. 
His plan briefly is, to accumulate first, by subscriptions in both 
services of one month’s pay proper, and after that, of one week’s 
pay proper, (or the 1-4th of the preceding,) a fund, which, at 
the end of five years, shall amount to $ 175,000. We shall 
now quote from the article. 

‘The regular interest of this sum, together with the amount 
of annual subscriptions, would enable the Society to pay for- 
ever thereafter, to the families of those entitled to the benefits 
of the institution, the following rates of annuities. 


per annum. 
To the widows or children of General Officers of the Army, and 


Post Captains of 5 years and upwards, $ 1,000 
To the widows or children of Post Captains under 5 years, Colo- 

nels and Lieutenant Colonels, 750 
To the widows or children of all other commissioned officers, 500 
To the widows or children of all warrant officers, 300 


Supposing the average yearly deaths to be one in fifty, as we have stated 
it, at the commencement of the sixth year there is to be paid of these annu- 
ities :— 


Of the first class 3 at $ 1,000 $ 3,000 
434 Of the second class 5 at 750 3,750 
Of the third class 17 at 500 8,500 
Of the fourth class 18 at 300 5,400 


$ 20,650 


Making an aggregate of $ 20,650, and leaving a balance of in- 
terest and annual subscriptions of $ 7,350 to be added to the 
next year’s capital.” 

The great and fundamental error of the whole calculation is 
this, that the author of ‘‘ Hints”’ has entirely forgotten that 
these annuities are double for the second year what they are for 
the first, treble for the third, and so on, according to the num- 
ber of years from the beginning, until the annuitants begin to die. 
The table below will shew him the true result of his plan. We 
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shall allow him the benefit of 6 percent. interest in the invest- 
ment of the fund, as he has so taken it, although in our other 
calculations we have adopted only 4 per cent. in accordance 
with the Report previously referred to. 


(C) 


Statement exhibiting the operation of the annuity fund, as proposed by the 
author of “ Hints fora Military and Naval Provident Society ’-— July 
No. Military and Naval Magazine. 
































le at Amount of Balance af- idee Yearly 
eginning | Annuilies| ter pay- : 
in|" >. : on Contribu- 
of each for each ment of , 
: Balance. tion. 
year. year. Annuity. 
1| 175,000 | 20,650 | 174,350 10,461 17,500 
2 202,311 41,300 161,011 9,660 17,500 
3 188,171 61,950 126,221 7,573 17,500 
4 151,294 82,600 68,694 4,12) 17,500 
5 | 90,315 | 103,250 12,935 776 17,500 
6 3,789 | 123,900 | 120,111 7,206 17,500 
7 109,817 





It appears from this, that in the Sth year from the first action 
on the subject, or the 3d from the first payment of annuities, 
the fund diminishes continually ; that it is exhausted in the 5th 
year from the first payment, with a deficit of $ 12,935; and 
that, in only two years more, the fund is in debt to the amount 
of $ 109,817! 

Tumrpv.—To provide an annuity for disbanded officers. 

The best reply to this proposition, is found in an article of 
the November No. of the Military and Naval Magazine, for 
1833, signed ‘‘Covington,’’ whose remarks upon the whole 
subject appear to be very judicious.* His observation on the 
peint before us is, “ that, as to this class, a sufficient objection 
is found in the fact, that a single act of legislation might create 
more pensioners than it would leave contributors,’’ which ob- 
jections we consider, with him, to be fully sufficient. 

Your committee have thus shewn, (as they conceive,) that 
the three plans—First, To secure an annuity, for life, to the 
widows or children of deceased officers: Second, To secure a 
like annuity of half pay to officers, who shall retire after 25 
years of service: and, Third, To secure an annuity to disband- 
ed officers—are each separately and individually impracticable ; 
and, consequently, that any idea of uniting all, or any two of 
them, in one project, cannot be entertained for a moment. 

Apparently, the only practicable way, and certainly the most 
advantageous one, of accomplishing the end proposed is, not 


* To the same writer we must express ourselves much indebted, for the 
republication in that No. of the Report we have so frequently referred to. 
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by the action of the officers of the army as a body, in the for- 
mation of a Provident Society, but by the application of each 
individual officer, who feels interested in the subject, to a Life 
Insurance Company, for an annuity, either for his relatives af- 
ter his death, or for himself, if he choose to resign after a set- 
tled term of service. That it is the most advantageous way, 
appears from these considerations : 

Ist. The amount of capital possessed by a Life Insurance 
Company, which, in the case of the New York Company, is 
one million; whereas, the capital of the Provident Society 
must be comparatively small. 

2d. The mode of administering the affairs of the Company, 
which would be carried on by men of business, acquainted 
with a subject occupying their undivided attention; whereas, 
the direction of the Provident Society would be confided to 
gentlemen of the Army, necessarily, to a certain degree, unac- 
quainted with the best mode of conducting a moneyed Institu- 
tion, and already provided with professional occupations of 
their own. 

3rd. The large interest which, (as in the case of the New 
York Company) each director is required to hold in the capi- 
tal stock ; whereas, the directors of the Provident Society will 
be interested to a small amount only, and the security for their 
attention therefore less. 

Ath. The supervision of some legal authority, (which, in the 
case of the New York Company is the Chancellor of the State) 
whereas, the Provident Society would have no legal supervision 
of any kind. 

Different plans have been proposed, according to which, if 
a certain majority of the officers of the Army agree to the for- 
mation ofa Provident Society, the contributions of the rest are 
to be enforced by law. 

The committee would regard any plan, which proceeds up- 
on compulsion, as essentially unjust; but they think it worthy 
of remark, that such a measure will operate with peculiar hard- 
ship upon these, who already have relatives, not wives or chil- 
dren, to whom they are obliged to devote any saving which 
they may contrive to make; and also upon those, who have al- 
ready devoted a part of their pay to an investment in an In- 
surance Company—several instances of both of which are 
known to exist. 

In conclusion, we regret that we are compelled to dissent 
from so many of our brother officers, on a measure of so much 
importance ; but we conceive that their interest, as well as our 
own, will be much better promoted by laying before them what 
we believe to be the truth, than by entering hastily, and with- 
out due consideration, into a scheme which bears so much 
more the aspect of resulting in an Jmprovident than a Provident 
Society. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, 1st. That we consider the establishment of a half- 
pay system, for the support of oid officers, who may wish to re- 
tire, and of the families of those who may die in service, by de- 
duction from the pay of officers of the Army, as impracticable ; 
inasmuch as it would require an amount of contribution greater 
than we could recommend to others, or agree to ourselves. 

Resolved, 2d. That the proposition to form a fund, by com- 
pulsory contributions, by which married officers alone are to 
be benefitted, is in our opinion equally repugnant to the feel- 
ings of married and single officers. 

Resolved, 3d. That the plans (as far as we know) heretofore 
proposed, for the relief of aged officers, and of the families of 
deceased officers, are as unnecessary as impracticable, since 
the same advantages may be obtained with equal, if not great- 
er facility, by individual applications to Insurance Companies. 

Resolved, 4th. That we should consider any proceeding, 
having for its object a tax on the officers of the Army for the 
above-mentioned purposes, without regard to the wishes of 
those who may be opposed to the scheme, as illiberal in spirit, 
as it would be unjust in principle. 

Resolved, 5th. That the Editor of the Military and Naval 
Magazine be requested to publish these proceedings, in the 
next number of his Journal. 

Signed, 

JOHN FOWLE, Major 3d Infantry, 
N.S. HARRIS, Ist Lieutenant 3d Infantry, 
N. TILLINGHAST, Ist Lieutenant 7th Infantry, 
L. B. WEBSTER, Ist Lieutenant Ist Artillery, 
C. F. SMITH, Ist Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
W. F. HOPKINS, 2d Lieutenant 4th Artillery, 
T. JEF. CRAM, 2d Lieutenant 4th Artillery, 
A. E. CHURCH, 2d Lieutenant 3d Artillery, 
J. ALLEN SMITH, 2d Lieutenant 3d Artillery, 
J. BARNES, 2d Lieutenant 3d Artillery, 
M. KNOWLTON, 2d Lieutenant Ist Artillery, 
J. C. CASEY, 2d Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
S. EASTMAN, 2d Lieutenant Ist Infantry, 
W. E. BASINGER, 2d Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
J. H. TAYLOR, 2d Lieutenant 3d Infantry, 
R. H. PEYTON, 2d Lieutenant 2d Artillery, 
S. C. RIDGELY, 2d Lieutenant 4th Artillery, 
B. R. ALDEN, 2d Lieutenant 4th Infantry, 
B. S. EWELL, 2d Lieutenant 4th Artillery, 
W. B. BURNETT, Bvt: 2d Lieut: 2d Artillery, 

F. A. SMITH, Bvt: 2d Lieut: Corps Engineers. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
/Vovember 29, 1833. 

Sir :—In submitting to you, agreeably to your instructions, a report of 
the operations and administration of this department for the past year, it af- 
fords me pleasure to bear my testimony to the zeal and ability of the respec- 
tive officers at the head of the various bureaus, and of those employed to 
aid them in the performance of the important functions committed to this 
branch of the Executive Government. 

A reference to the accompanying reports and documents will show the 
state of the army, as well with relation to its numbers, and their position 
and condition, as to the progress of the various works entrusted to them, 
and the collection and preservation of the necessary materiel for offensive 
and defensive operations, which is indispensable to the safety of the coun- 
try. The principle, which governed the reduction ofthe army from a war 
to a peace establishment, has been found, by subsequent experience, to be 
salutary ; and its practical operation has been to form a body of officers, 
equal in all the requisites of military knowledge and efficiency to those of 
any other service, which is known to us. The army is so organized, that, 
should an increase become necessary, in consequence of those conflicts of 
interest and opinion to which all nations, in their intercourse with one an- 
other, have been exposed, and from which we have no right to expect per- 
petual exemption, any reasonable addition may be made to it without dis- 
turbing its arrangement; and the professional knowledge and experience 
embodied in it, will be immediately felt in the new corps, and will identify 
them with those previously in service. The military experience of other 
countries, as well as of our own, hasshown that the system of extension by 
which new and old troops are incorporated together, is much better calcu- 
lated to produce discipline and subordination, and thus to meet the exigen- 
cies of a service, which does not allow large bodies of troops to be kept up 
in time of peace, than the organization of separate corps, composed of in- 
experienced officers and men, with al] their military knowledge to acquire, 
and all their military habits to form. And this is more particularly true of 
the staff departments of an army, upon which its movement, its subsistence, 
and the economy of its administration, must principally depend. The sys- 
tem established in our service, is equally creditable to the army and satis- 
factory to the Government, and may be applied, to any necessary extent, 
without any diminution of that economy and efficiency which have here- 
tofore marked its operation. 

Much advantage is anticipated from the operation of the act passed at the 
last session of Congress for improving the condition of the army. Already 
its effects have been felt, as the subjoined documents will show, in the de- 
crease of desertion, and in the increase in the business of recruiting. The 
addition to the pay of the rank and file, the reduction of the term of service, 
and the improved condition of the non-commissioned officers, promise im- 
portant meliorations in the character of the army. This prospect cannot 
but be interesting to the Government and the country. Although the nu- 
merical strength of the army is comparatively small, it is yet sufficient to 
excite public solicitude ; and this must be increased by the consideration, 
that the character of our military establishment may hereafter essentially 
depend upon the measures now taken for its moral and intellectual advance- 
ment. Although it were idle, in the present state of the country, to ap- 
prehend any danger from the force which is employed, still the lessons of 
experience taught by the progress of events in other nations, ought not to 
be neglected, nor the possibility overlooked, that other circumstances may 
lead to the increase of our military strength, and to the diminution of that 
wise jealousy, which is now one of our national characteristics. Moral 
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habits in the soldiery constitute one of the best safeguards against the abuse 
of military power, and their inculcation has engaged the attention of this de- 
partment, during successive periods of its administration. Amongst other 
measures which have been adopted with this view, you have recently di- 
rected the discontinuance of all parades on Sunday, in order that that day 
may be exclusively devoted to the purposes of instruction and improvement. 
Certainly, in time of peace, no just reason can exist for converting a day 
of rest and devotion into aday of military parade. 

The act for the better defence of the frontiers, by raising a regiment of 
dragoons, is in the process of execution. About six hundred men have 
been enlisted, and most of the officers appointed, and five of the companies 
have been ordered to proceed to Fort Gibson, upon the Arkansas, where 
they will be stationed during the winter. The remainder of the regiment 
will be concentrated at Jefferson Barracks this season, and it is intendedin 
the spring to order the whole to proceed through the extensive Indian re- 
gions between the western boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas, and the 
Rocky Mountains. It is deemed indispensable to the peace and security of 
the frontier, that a respectable force should be displayed in that quarter, 
and that the wandering and restless tribes, who roam through it, should be 
impressed with the power of the United States, by the exhibition of a corps 
so well qualified to excite their respect. These Indians are beyond the 
reach ofa mere infantry force. Withont stationary residences, and pos- 
sessing an abundant supply of horses, and with habits admirably adapted to 
their use, they can be held in check only by a similar force, and by its oc- 
casional display among them. Almost every year has witnessed sume out- 
rage committed by them upon our citizens; and as many of the Indian 
tribes from the country this side of the Mississippi have removed, and are 
removing, to that region, we may anticipate their exposure to these preda- 
tory incursions, unless vigorous measures are adopted to repel them. We 
owe protection to the emigrants, and it has been solemnly promised to 
them ; and this duty can only be fulfilled by repressing and punishing every 
attempt to disturb the general tranquillity. Policy and humanity equally 
dictate this course, and there is reason to hope that the display of this force 
will itself render unnecessary its hostile employment. The more barbarous 
tribes will perceive that their own safety is closely connected with the per- 
manent establishment of pacific relations both with the United States and 
with the other Indians. 

It is due to the regiment of dragoons to remark, that its composition is 
believed to be good, and I anticipate, it will do hunor to the army, and 
render effectual service to the country. 


I feel it 1 duty once more to ask your favorable interposition in behalf 
of the medical corps. Thereisnoportion of the army, whose compensation 
is so utterly inadequate to theirservices. The pay of the highest grade but 
little exceeds that of a captain, and the pay of the lowest that of a first lieu- 
tenant; and these two grades constitute the whole range of service within 
the reach of medical officers. In the line of the army, and most of the staff 
departments, there are successive gradations of rank, each with increased 
emolument, to stimulate the exertions, and to reward the services, of the 
officers. The importance of professional skill and talent in the medical 
corps, will not be doubted ; and the dispersed condition of our army in time 
of peace, and its exposure to the effects of various climates, render the con- 
servation of its health an object of much solicitude. And in time of war, 
this solicitude will be increased by the perils of active service. 

In order to place in a proper condition this branch of our military estab- 
lishment, a system of examination has been recently instituted, by which 
the pretensions of medical gentlemen seeking appointments in the army, 
will be subjected to rigid scrutiny. A board, composed of able and expe- 
rienced surgeons, has been organized, and the various members of the de- 
partment have been examined by them. The result has already been highly 
useful, and cannot fail to be so for the future. But while the standard of 
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grofessional acquirement is thus increased, justice demands that the rate of 
compensation should be examined, and that it should be rendered commen- 
surate wiih the duties and responsibility of this most useful class of officers. 
It is not to be expected, that the medical corps can retain the able men, who 
now compose it, or see others join it, unless their services are adequately 
rewarded. 


The act organizing the Subsistence Department, expires by its own limi- 
tation, on the 2d day of March next. It was originally passed in 1818, and 
has been continued by successive temporary acts till the present time. The 
reason of this course of legislation is undoubtedly to be found in the fact, 
that the introduction of the system was an experiment, and it was deemed 
prudent to test its operation, before a permanent character was given to it. 
This has been fully done, and the result is in every point of view satisfac- 
tory. All who were acquainted with the mode of supplying the army pre- 
viously to, and during the late war, and for a few years after its termina- 
tion, must be sensible of the superiority of the present plan. In the quali- 
ty of the provisions, in the certainty of the supply, and in the economy of 
adininistration, its operation is decidedly superior to the old system, where 
contractors furnished and issued all the subsistence required. The continu- 
ed failures that took place, and frequently in the most critical state of affairs; 
the controversies arising out of perpetual attempts to issue unsound provi- 
sions; and the serious obstacles which these and the other operations of the 
system interposed to the public service, must be fresh in the recollection of 
every military man who participated in the events of those periods. The 
army is now well and promptly supplied, and the faithful officer at the 
head of the Subsistence Department has established a system of purchasing, 
of issuing, and of responsibility, which, while it insures this result, guards the 
public interest against loss and imposition as far asa business necessarily so 
extended permits. During the fifteen years in which this department has 
been in operetion, more than five millions and a half of dollars have been 
expended under its direction, and the whole loss which has been incurred 
by the defalcations of its officers, does not amount to sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

I consider that the time has arrived when the present arrangement should 
be rendered permanent, and I therefore present the subject with that view 
to your notice; and J also beg leave to suggest that the compensation of the 
clerks in the office should be increased. It is now lower than the average 
amount allowed in the other public offices, and less than is due to their la- 
bor and responsibility. 

The report of the visiters appointed to examine the Military Academy, 
shows that the institution is in a prosperous condition, and is fulfilling the 
duties committed to it, in the education of the young men destined for the 
military service of the coustry. The suggestions made by the visiters, for 
the improvement of this national school, are the result of a careful exam- 
ination, anc coming, as they do, from a body of able and impartial citizens, 
are entitled to much consideration. They appear to me just in themselves, 
and promising, in the event of their adoption, salutary consequences to the 
institution, 

There is one subject which I feel particularly desirous of placing before 
you. The situation of teacher of drawing corresponds neither with the 
nature and importance of the duties required of that officer, nor with the 
professional merit of the distinguished artist who has relinquished the fair 
prospects held out to him in a foreign country, to accept it. The art itself 
is highly important to military men, and its acquisition is essential to a re- 
spectable standing at the academy. It is very desirable that the instructer 
should unite in his persen those high qualifications, natural and acquired, 
which have in all ages been the lot of those who have attained eminence 
in the art, and which have placed it among those pursuits that are at once 
the cause and the effect of advanced improvement in society. I respect- 
fully recommend that this officer be placed in the same situation as the pro- 
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fessors at the academy, and I cannot but believe that such a measure would 
not only be just in itself, but would be a proper tribute of respect to the 
liberal arts, and a proper notice of one whose professional talents and suc- 
cess have been honorable to his country. 


I have had the honor heretofore to submit to your consideration my 
views in relation to brevet commissions in the army, and | am induced, as 
an act of justice to those entitled to them, again to presentthe subject. If 
no new legislation is contemplated, nor any action of the Senate which 
shall change the principle or practice heretofore prevalent, no objections 
occur to me to delay any longer these promotions. The officers have earn- 
ed them by length of service agreeably to the established usage; and to 
make a discrimination, without any previous declaration, so as to exclude 
from this advantage those who are at this time entitled to it, does not seem 
called for by the exigency of any circumstance connected with this sub- 
ject; and, in fact, there are no very obvious reasons occurring to me, why 
these professional honors which, in common cases, make no demand upon 
the Treasury, but serve to foster those professional feelings which give 
elevation to the military character, should not be granted as they have 
heretofore been. Under ordinary circumstances, they would produce no 
practical operation, either with relation to emolument or command. When 
they should do either, it would be precisely when their value would be en- 
hanced by the very state of things producing this change in their opera- 
tion. When the greater experience of the brevet officer would entitle him 
to an enlarged command, and to a corresponding rank over those, whether 
in the regular army or the militia, whose qualifications, so far as these de- 
pend upon service, are less than his. 

The attention of the army has been frequently drawn to a project for the 
establishment of a fund for the support of invalid officers, and of the wid- 
ows and children of such as may die in the service. The object is a com- 
mendable one, and as the only aid expected of the Government in such le- 
gislative provision as may be necessary to give effect to the measure, in 
conformity with the general views of the officers of the army, it is cer- 
tainly entitled to the favorable regard of the Government. <A moderate 
and stated deduction from the pay of each officer would create a fund which 
would afford essential relief to many who would otherwise be exposed to 
want and penoury, and might soothe the declining years of meritorious offi- 
cers who may have necessarily expended, in the maintenance of their fa- 
milies, the whole allowance made to them by law ; and who, without such 
an arrangement, would look forward with anxiety to the future. Whatever 
plan may be ultimately adopted, a legal organization is essential to its oper- 
ation and success; and as the funds will be provided by the officers them- 
selves, and for their own advantage, the administration will no doubt be 
committed to them, to be exercised by such persons, and in such manner, as 
they may direct. The considerations connected with this measure are so 
obviously just, and in accordance with the dictates of prudence and human- 
ity, that I trust they will be favorably considered. 

And I also feelit my duty to bring before you a kindred subject connec- 
ted with the rank and file of the army, and having for its object a provis- 
ion for superannuated soldiers. In our service, asat present organized, a 
soldier can only be retained as long as his physical powers are sufficient 
to enable him to perform the duties required of him. When his constitu- 
tion fails, unlessit is the result ‘‘of disability, incurred in the line of his 
duty,” he is discharged without any provision for his support, and general- 
ly, from the habits of his life, without the disposition, and too often the pow- 
er, to labor, and without the means ofsupport. He is then thrown upon 
the charity of the community, after devoting the best ofhis life to the ser- 
vice of his country. 

The result may be easily obviated without expense to the Government, 
and an aizple provision made for those discharged soldiers who are unable 
to procure the means ofsupport. The principle which has been long and wise- 
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ly applied to the navy, may be safely applied to the army. An inconsi- 
derable deduction from the pay of each soldier would go far towards the 
creation of afund tor this purpose; andif thisdeduction were to commence 
with those who might enlist after the passage of the law, there could be no 
objections on account of the previous engagements formed with the sol- 
diers. And there are three auxiliary sources of revenue which may be 
applied towards the former object. 

These are fines assesed by courts martial. 

The pay due to soldiers who may die without leaving any heirs to claim it. 

A proportion ofthe post fund, which is principally derived froma tax up- 
on sutlers. 

Jt is believed that the means which may be realized agreeably to this 
suggestion, would be found sufficient to provide for the maintenance of 
this class of persons, whose condition is now so hopeless, and so unsuited to 
the character of the Governmentand the feelings of the community. 

The experience of every year adds to the conviction, that the sooner the 
Indians remainivg east of the Mississippi, migrate to the region west of that 
river, the sooner will they be relieved from the embarrassments of their 
present position, and placed in a situation where they may physically and 
morally improve, and look forward to a prosperous and permanent destiny. 
All the reports which reach the Department upon this subject, concur in 
the representation, that the emigrants already there are comfortable and 
contented; that the region assigned to them is fertile, salubrious, and as ex- 
tensive as they and their descendants, for many generations, can require. 
They are making improvements, and erecting dwellings, and are evidently 
laying the foundation of a social system, which, it is to be hoped, will afford 
them security and prosperity. As a striking proof of their improvement, 
and of the quantity of provisions raised among them, it may be stated that 
one of the contracts of furnishing provisions has been taken by a Chortaw, 
who is said to have a supply of his own amply sufficient to enable him to 
meet his engagement. 

It is fortunate for the Indians themselves, and for the great cause of hu- 
manity, that the efforts of the Government to persuade them peaceably and 
voluntarily to remove, are every year crowned with more and more suc- 
cess. Since the last annual report from this Department, the conditional 
arrangement made by the Seminoles for their emigration has been render- 
ed absolute by a personai inspection of the country proposed for their resi- 
dence. They have examined, and are satisfied with it, and, if the treaty 
should be ratified by the Senate, they willsoon leave the Territory of Flori- 
da. An arrangement has also been made with the separate bands in that 
Territory, by which they have agreed to emigrate, and thus provision has 
been made for the removal of the whole Indian population from Florida. 

The treaty with the Chickasaws has terminated all difficulties with that 
tribe. It is understood thatthe exploring party provided for in that instru- 
ment are about tocommence their journey with a view to select a residence 
west of the Mississippi. If they succeed, they will remove within the pe- 
riod limited. If they do not, and choose to remain, they will become, with 
their own consent, citizens of Mississippi, and will occupy, as absolute own- 
ers, the several tracts of land assigned to them. 

The obligations assumed by the United Statesin the treaty with the Choc- 
taws, for the removal of those Indians, have been fulfilled. From the re- 
ports which have been made to the department, it appears that about fifteen 
thousand individuals of this tribe have been removed. A party, estimated 
to contain from 1500 to 3000 persons, have changed their usual place of 
residence in Alabama, and have declined accompanying the other Indians 
in their emigration. It is believed that this party is composed principally 
of the worst portion of the tribe, and that they intend to hang upon the white 
settlements, in order.to indulge the vicious habits they have acquired. As 
the Government has scrupulously fulfilled its engagements with these peo- 
ple, which terminate with this year, and as every exertion has been made 
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by the proper agents to induce them to remove, nothing remains but to leave 
them to the results of their own experience. It cannrot be long before 
they will feel the necessity of rejoining the great body of the tribe. 

Satisfied as you have been, that the very existence of the Creeks in Ala- 
bama required their establishment in the country west of the Mississippi, 
where so many of their tribe already reside, you have not hesitated to em- 
brace every opportunity which offered of accomplishing this object. In- 
structions have been three times given to ascertain their views, and to en- 
deavor to persuade them to acquiesce in thiscourse. The two first attempts 
proved unsuccessful, the result of the last is unknown. Independent of 
the general reasons arising out of our Indian relations, which operated to 
induce these efforts, the peculiar state of things among these Indians, and a 
strong desire to remove the difficulties connected with them, had much in- 
fluence in directing the negociations. 

The Sacs and Foxes have quietly removed to the region assigned to them, 
and the Winnebagves have left the country upon Rock River, agreeably 
to the stipulations of the treaty with them; and retired across the Missis- 
sippi, to their lands north of the Ouisconsin. 

Treaties have been forined with the Pottawattamies, Chippewas, and Ot- 
tawas, claiming the district on the west side of Lake Michigan, South of 
Green Bay and North of Chicago, for its cession tu the United States, and 
with the Pottawattamies of the Peninsula of Michigan for the relinquish- 
ment of their reservation South of Grand River. 

With the exception, therefore, of the Miamies in the State of Indiana, 
of a band of the Wyandots at Upper Sandusky, in Ohio, and of scattered 
portions of the Ottawas and Chippewas in the Peninsula of Michigan, north 
of Grand river, and of Saganaw bay, probably not exceeding altogether 
five thousand individuals, the whole country north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, including the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
Territory of Mich gan as far as the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, has been 
cleared of the embarrassments of Indian relations; and the Indians them- 
selves have either already emigrated, or have stipulated to do so within limi- 
ted periods, and upon such terms as will ensure them adequate subsistence, 
and the means of establishing themselves comfortably in their new resi- 
dence, unless, indeed, the aid and efforts of the Government are rendered 
useless by their habitual indolence and improvidence. The Cherokees, oc- 
cupying portions of land in Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and probably not exceeding eleven thousand persons, are the only In- 
dians south of the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, with whom an arrange- 
ment has not been made, either for emigration or for a change of political 
relations. It is to be regretted that the same causes which have heretofore 
prevented an adjustment of the difficulties of that tribe, and their removal 
west, yet continue to defeat the efforts of the Government :—These causes 
are no doubt principally to be traced to the ascendancy of particular indivi- 
duals, and to their desire to retain political influence and power. It is ex- 
pected that about five hundred of these Indians will remove west this sea- 
son, and the residue of the Cherokees then remaining east of the Mississip- 
pi, wiil be, agreeably to previous computations, about ten thousand five 
hundred. ; 

The commissioners west of the Mississippi are engaged in the execution 
of the duties connected with our Indian relations in that quarter. They 
have succeeded in arranging satisfactorily the disputed question of boun- 
daries between the Creeks and Cherokees, which has, for some time, occa- 
sioned much embarrassment. They have also formed treaties with the 
Creeks, the Cherokees, the Senecas and Shawnees, the Quapaws, and the 
Seminoles of Florida, by which all matters connected with these tribes have 
been satisfactorily adjusted. Their labors will now be directed to the other 
subjects indicated in their instructions, and which are important to a perma- 
nent arrangement of the various questions arising out of a new state of 
things which will be created in that region. Among these, one of the most 
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interesting is a practical plan for regulating the intercourse of the various 
tribes, indigenous and emigrant, with one another, and with the United 
States, and for the establishment of some general principles by which their 
own internal government can be safely adininistered by themselves, and 
a general superintending authority exercised by the United States, so far as 
may be necessary to restrain hostilities among them, and incursions into our 
borders. Until such a system is adopted, it is evident that the condition of 
those Indians cannot be secure, nor will the obligation imposed upon the 
Government be fulfilled. The task requires an intimate knowledge of the 
lucal circumstances of the tribes of that region and of the country they in- 
habit, and a practical acquaintance with Indian habits, feelings and modes 
of life. I trust the commissioners will be able to report a plan which will 
fulfil the expectation of those who have cbserved with solicitude the course 
of this matter, and which will eventually secure the prosperity of the In- 
dians. As it is probable, however, that this cannot be effected within the 
time limited for the duties of the cominissioners, I would respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of their term of service being prolonged until the close 
of the next year. 

There have been presented for allowance under the pension act of June 
7th, 1832, thirty thousand six hundred claims. The whole of these have 
been examined, and either admitted, rejected, or returned to the parties for 
supplementary action. Twenty-three thousand four hundred and thirty-eight 
certificates have been issued, eleven hundred and eleven claims have been 
rejected, three hundred returned cases are in the office awaiting or under- 
going re-examination, thirteen hundred and fifty-one, which are incomplete 
in their proofs, are suspended till these are furnished, and four thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five are in the hands of the parties for additional evi- 
dence or authentication, or in transitu between them and the office. 

It is creditable to the industry and efficiency of the Pension Office, that 
such a mass of business should have been performed within the period which 
has elapse since the passage of the above law. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


_— LEWIS CASS. 
To the President of the United States. 
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Second Lieutenant Samuel H. Miller, 3d Artillery, 30th November, 1833. 
Assistant Surgeon Edwin James, 3lst December, 1833. 


Droprep.—First Lieutenant James Simonson, Ist Artillery, 30th No- 
vember, 1833. 


Transrer.—Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert H. Archer, 3d Infantry, 
to the 4th Artillery. 


APPOINTMENT.—Lieutenant Burdett A. Terrett, of Mounted Rangers, to 
be Second Lieutenant of Dragoons. 


Drep.—Second Lieutenant Charles L. C. Minor, 3d Infantry, 31st Octo- 
ber, 1833. 
First Lieutenant Jasper Macomb, 7th Infantry, 15th December, 1833. 
Captain Reuben Holmes, Dragoons, 4th November, 1833. 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NAVAL ORDER 
AS TO ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


A Medical Naval Board, for the examination of Assistant Surgeons, will 
assemble in the City of Washington the first Monday in February next. 

Assistant Surgeons of the Navy, who have served at least two years on 
beard a public vessel of the United States, at sea, and had five years ser- 
vice, have permissiun to be examined at the time and place above named, 
and they are invited to present themselves for that purpose to Dr. Bailey 
Washington, President of the Board. 


LEV! WOODBURY. 
Navy Department, Dec : 17, 1833. 


Naval Intelligence. 


MeEpDITERRANEAN.—The Delaware 74, sailed from Cherbourg on the 
10th, and reached Gibraltar on the 20th October, to sail thence for Mahon 
on the 23d ; was boarded by the John Adams, off Cape de Gatte, on the 26th 
October. 

Frigate Constellation, Captain Read, arrived at Mahon on the 19th Oc- 
tober, to sail in a day or two for the Archipelago. 

Frigate United States, Captain Nicolson, with Commodore Patterson on 
board, was left by the John Adams in the Archipelago on the 13th Sept: 
Officers ail well. é 

Sloop John Adams, Master Com: Voorhees, arrived at Gibraltar on the 
30th October, all well, having left the Archipelago on the 13th September, 
and Mahon on the 21st October. To sail from Gibraltar for the United 
States on the 3lst October. 

West Inp1res.—Sloop Vandalia, Master Com’t: Webb, with Commodore 
Henley on board, arrived at St. Pierre’s, Martinique, on the 10th Novem- 
ber; left there on the 17th, and reached Frederickstadt, St. Croix, on the 
19th. At the latter place on the 21st, all well—to sail ina day or two. 

Sloop St. Louis, Master Com’t: Newell, arrived at Port au Prince on 
the 15th November, and was still there on the 19th. 

Schr: Experiment, Lieutenant Com’g: Paine, was in company with the 
Vandalia at the places above mentioned. 

Schr: Grampus, Lieutenant Com’g: Smoot, was at Pensacola, 16th De- 
cember. 

The Schr: Porpoise, Lieutenant Com’g: W. Taylor, bound from Cam- 
peachy to Vera Cruz, got upon the reefs of Anton Lizardo, on the night of 
the Ist November, and was totally lost—Officers and crew saved. Lieut. 
Taylor had chartered a vessel at Vera Cruz, to convey himself, officers and 
crew to Pensacola. 

Captain W. C. Boron and Lieutenant U. P. Levy, of the U. S. Navy, 
arrived at New York on the 30th November, passengers in packet Ship Uti- 
ca, from Havre. 

Orders have been given for the immediate equipment for sea of the Sloop 
of War JWarren, lately returned from a cruise on the Coast of Brazil, and 
now lying at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 


RESIGNATIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Robert J. Ross, Passed Midshipman, 13th December, 1833. 
Robert Fitzhugh, ditto, 18th ditto. 
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